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NEWS FROM A FAR-OFF LAND. 


Far from the common routes of the tourists, between 
the Shetland Islands and Iceland, and almost under the 
Arctic Circle, lie the Faroe Islands. Twenty-two in 
number, mere dots. upon a stormy sea and only to be 
reached in fair weather, they consist of elevations of 
basaltic rock rising sometimes to a height of 3,000 feet 
above the waves that dash about their base. The cli- 
mate—-modified by ocean currents—is not cold, yet the 
winter is almost one long night and the summer a 
scarcely interrupted day. The constant winds and the 
furious hurricanes which blow much of the time prevent 
the growth of trees and forbid the ripening of the hardiest 
grain. The people that inhabit the islands are of Norse 
descent and support themselves by fishing, bird catching, 
egg gathering and by the flocks of sheep which pasture 
on the sweet grasses that the islands produce. They 
gather peat, tend their flocks, capture the sea fowl and 
catch the fish. Perhaps above all other men the Faroe 
Islanders are at home on the storm-swept sea,-or on the 
narrow cliffs that the birds frequent, and they are most 
expert in the killing of whales and seals. They are a 
liardy, vigorous and loyal race, but the life that they live 
is as different as possible from anything that we know. 

To this distant land Miss Elizabeth. Taylor has gone 
to live among these simple people, and we shall soon be- 
gin the publication-of a series of letters from her pen 
describing the life of this far-away corner of the globe. 
Miss Taylor is a born traveler and her achievements are 
well known. Not the least of her undertakings was a 
journey to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, a trip per- 
haps never previously made by any white woman. Be- 
side being a traveler Miss Taylor is a trained obsérver, a 
naturalist and a graceful writer, the charm of whose let- 
ters is not unknown to readers of ForEsT AND STREAM. 

In her letters from the Faroe Islands she feelingly de- 
scribes the perils to which their dwellers are exposed, 
tells of their different pursuits—of the egg gathering, the 
bird snaring and the whale killing—and tells it all with 
so much grace and feeling that these letters will prove of 
exceptional interest to all Americans who read them. 
And as we peruse the story of this hard life and realize 
how much of what must have happened is left unsaid, we 
may well wonder at the courage and endurance which 
carried a frail woman through scenes of such hardship 
and danger. 


————————_—__—_= 


OCTOBER. 


Octoser first has come and gone, and in many of the 
States the shooting season is now open. It is a day long 
looked forward to and eagerly awaited, above all by the 
young, and great are the preparations made for taking ad- 
vantage of it. Guns are cleaned and polished, cartridges 
loaded or ordered, and every effort is made to have all 
things ready for the great event. 

Too often the joyful anticipations felt with regard to 
the opening day are disappointed. If the weather has 
long been dry, it is found that the scent does not lie, and 
the dogs fail to do the good work expected of them. 
Often, too, it is exceedingly hot, dogs aresfat, and, not 
having been used for: many months, are excitable and 
difficult to control. Ifthe shooting takes place in a 
wooded country the’ leaves stili hang on the trees and 
obscure the sight; working through the swamps is 
laborious in the hot weather, and before the day is half 
over man and dog are likely to be exhausted. The quails 
and partridges have “not settled down to their winter 
haunts, the woodcock have not yet come on from the 
north. It is a time “between hay and grass,” and very 
often an unsatisfactory season for shooting. 

_ It is true that some of the migratory ducks have begun 
to come om, and there is a possibility of starting from 
the wide hyok: or-frqm, some little: lake or; pind a, seal 


bunch of wood ducks, teal or black ducks, and the. bring- 
ing down of one or a brace of these gives satisfaction to 
the gunner; an occasional snipe may be found on the 
meadows, but we all know how uncertain snipe are. In 
October the shooting is often a disappointment. 
Different people are likely to take different views of it, 
but to our notion it is far better to wait until after the 
sharp frosts have come to freshen up the heavy atmos- 
phere of September, to clear the leaves from the trees, to 
kill down the rank vegetation along swamps and sloughs 
and river bank, before taking the field for serious all-day 
shooting trips. Then the birds are larger, stronger .of 
wing, better able to take care of themselves and more 
satisfactory to bag. The work of finding them is far 
easier for the dog. He has then run off the fat accumu- 
lated by a season of idleness, and is no longer crazy with 
excitement, but has settled down to business and hunts 
in a workmanlike fashion that is the greatest pleasure 
to his owner. Then, when the birds jump, it is possible 
to see them, and sometimes.to make the clever double or 


the careful long shot that gives such a feeling of satisfac- 


tion when it is accomplished. For dwellers in the country 
and those who have plenty of time on their hands, the 
early days of the shooting season might profitably be em- 
ployed in making short jaunts of two or three hours to the 
known home of some brood of quail, or to some piece of 
woods where an old partridge is known to dwell, there 
to give the dogs some exercise, and to work off his 
superfluous spirits and bring him down to the business of 
the year. Longer shooting trips might well be postponed 
until the weather conditions are more satisfactory. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


A New York banker, who was arrested in New Jersey 
the other day and made to pay a fine for shooting on 
Sunday, displayed a fine feeling of outrage at the in- 
dignity to which he had .been subjected. They usually 
do. Let a yisiting sportsman get caught in a transgres- 
sion of the game law, and the probabilities are a hundred 
to one that he will fume and bluster and tell loudly and 
earnestly of what a big fellow he is at home, and how 
because of his distinction and importance he should be 
considered as exempt from the law. Such talk, of course, 
avails nothing, except to add to the humor of the situa- 
tion; but it is always interesting as being so significant 
of that common trait of human nature which leads so 
many of us to imagine that legal restrictions are for all 
other sportsmen but not for ourselves. Indeed, it would 
be by no means difficult to find among some of the 
sternest arid most uncompromising advocates of the strict- 
est laws with the heaviest penalties those who are them- 
selves in actual personal practice. consistent.and constant 
violators of law. » They believe in close seasons, in 
limited bags, in non-export laws—but always for the 
other iellows, and always with a reservation in favor of 
exemption for themselves. 
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A “boa constrictor, the very worst trust in the 
world,” or “vampire’—these are hard names, but even 
such terms fail to express the character of the enter- 
prise which is denuding the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and bringing ruin and desolation upon them, as 
described in another column. The gravity of the situa- 
tion cannot be exaggerated. What the remedy may be 
does not appear. For while on the one hand the people 
of New Hampshire have to deal. with the remorseless 
greed: of the lumber operators, on the other they are 
handicapped and shorn of might by their own indiffer- 
ence and ignorant want of appreciation of the evil and 
the necessity of its cure. There is one way, and one way 
only, to save the White Mountain forests, and that is by 
condemnation and the taking of the land by right of 
eminent domain. 





In our issue of July 7 last we printed two very re- 
markable photographs of live wild deer; and a third is 
given to-day, with Mr. Seib’s description of the method 
by which the result is achieved. The success of :photo- 
graphing wild deer close to depends upon two factors: 
the first is the deer’s disregard of_an immovable object, 
and the second is the. photographer's ability to. remain 
perfectly still despite cramped —s buck ague and 


MARSH FOLK.—II. 


It is the birds that first catch the eyes of most ob- 
servers; and they are of all sorts and conditions. Larg- 
est and most noticeable are the fish hawks, now slowly 
faring southward, with many a pause for rest and food, 
but all to be gone before the advent of cold weather. 
Patient fishermen are they, circling high in air over the 
wide waters and the level marsh and the wooded hillsides, 
checking themselves now and then over the water, and 
then moving in short circles and perhaps hovering for 
a moment over some spot, just as often a kingfisher or 
a sparrow-hawk or a bluebird may be seen to hover. If 
the prey seems near enough to be seized the bird drops. 
like a falling stone, Or sometimes in long spirals, and 
when it nears the water-it either pauses, if the fish has 
taken the alarm, or drops into it with outstretched legs 
and a mighty splash. For a moment it rests on the 
water, and then with slow flappings of the broad wings 
rises diagonally in the air with the fish heid firmly in 
the long, crooked talons. Then, perhaps, for a time be- 
fore alighting, the successful bird flies about in the air, so 
that the fish may die before it begins its meal. The great 
birds are wonderfully graceful in flight, whether they 
merely circle widely about with deliberate flappings or 
scan the water with keenest eye or make swift diagonal 
darts downward from some great elevation, when they 
wish to change their place. Their white heads and under 
parts make them conspicudus against the dark green of 
the forests, and then they seem larger than they really 
are. Sometimes, in these September days, a dozen may 
be seen at one time flying about over the river, and of 
these two or three will seem always to have a small fish 
in their claws. 





Greater even than the fish hawks is the great blue heron, 
which sometimes stops on the meadow. He does not 
come often, nor. when he comes does he remain long. 
There are too many people about, the steamboats are too 
frequent and the trains pass too near. His taste is for 
more quiet surroundings. When he alights he stands 
for a long time absolutely. motionless, and many a gun- 
ner has passed, without noticing it, what seemed to be a 
stake standing at a distance in the meadow, and then has 
been astonished to see the stake all at once come to life 
and fly away just out of gunshot. 

But if the great blue is rare, his cousins the bittern and 
the little green heron are much less so. And there is 
yet another, less in size than any of these, the least bit- 
tern, which is known to few save the ornithologist. 
When by chance one is killed by a gunner, its capture 
causes much speculation and all hands wonder what this 
strange bird may be. With a body hardly larger than a 
rail’s, it spends its time among the close-set stems of 
reeds and grass, which its streaked plumage so closely 
resembles that with a background of grass stems it might 
stand in plain view and never be detected, unless by 
chance it should move. Its big relative, the common 
bittern, is less secretive, though he is very much dis- 
posed to keep to himself and is seldom seen unless the 
boat is shoved close to him or the gunner walks upon 
him. He, too, is protected by a coat of brown streaked 
with yellow, and on the ground may easily escape ob- 
servation. His scent is strong, and sometimes the dogs, 
careering over the meadows after snipe, will stop and 
stand the bittern as they would a brood of quail. 

The green heron is far bolder than any of these. Per- 
haps he has not sense enough to be shy and to keep 
out of reach of the gun. At all events, when started from 
the grass in autumn he may fly but a short distance and 
then alight again and stand watching the intruder with 
more curiosity than alarm, but with all the feathers of 
head and neck standing on end, like a rooster going 
into battle. Let us not shoot the little fellow, who does 
no harm and is an interesting dweller of the marsh. 


The noisy crows, which in respect of their constant 
presence with us are like the poor, are seen now in little 
companies, each of which may perhaps be a single family. 
They wing their way over the tree tops of the valley, up 
and down. the river, bent on various errands which we 
cannot guess. Often at Jow water they may be seen 
stalking solemnly over the mud flats and beaches, search- 
ing for food. ‘ They will not make their presence evident 
er much noise until the weather 
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Among the Indians Sixty Vers Ago 


Amone the survivors’ of the old-time Adirondack 
guides is Louis Watso, of North River, N. Y. He be- 
longs to the Waubanakée tribe of Indians and came from 
Canada many years ago. His experiences as hunter 
and guide would fill a good-sized volume. He began 
hunting when ten years old, and quit only when the in- 
firmities of age unfitted him for the chase. He is now 
eighty years old, but to my knowledge it is only a few 
years ago that he backed out of the woods a fine buck 
he had helped secure. I have before told Forrest AND 
STREAM something about the old man, and this writing 
is to describe one of his early expeniences, rather than 
himself. In a kindly way he told the story to the writer 
this summer. 

It will be repeated as nearly as possible in his own 
words: 

“Oh, yes, I have seen wild Indians. Sixty years ago, 
when I was about twenty years old, my brother, who kept 
a store at St. Francis, and traded largely with wild In- 
dians for their furs, wanted me to go with him on a trip 
to the Northwest. So we loaded a canoe with a large 
quantity cf goods for barter, and started. We had with 
us another Indian who understood the language of the 
people where we were going as interpreter. It took us 
a month to make the journey. I do not know the name 
of the people we visited, nor of most of the lakes and 
streams we traveled on, but I know one river was called 
St. Maurice, and that we went over the Divide, so that 
the last waters we weve on ran westward to the Pacific 





Ocean. Finally we reached the shore of a big lake 
four or five miles across, and the interpreter said, ‘We 
will stop here.’ We could look across the water and 
see a large Indian village, but the interpreter said, ‘It 
won't do to go direct to those people. If we should 
they would kill us. We will wait here till they send some 
one to us.’ So we built a fire and set about getting 
camp ready for the night. 

“Within an hour after the smoke of our camp-fire 
began to rise the interpreter said, ‘Look there!’ I 
looked where he pointed and saw .an Indian peeking at 
us from behind a tree. His eyes shined, and he had a 
bow and arrow in his hand. Our man walked slowly 
toward him and spoke to him. Soon I saw another 
peeking at us from behind another tree, and then an- 
other. They each had a bow and arrow. Finally our 
man made the first one understand that we were not 
enemies, but had come there to trade with their people, 
and invited them to come to the boat and see our goods. 
But they said they must wait and see what their chief 
said about it. Then they went off, and im about an hour 
several canoes started from the village and came right 
across the lake to us. The chief himself was in the 
party. Through the interpreter we told him our business, 
and he went to the canoe and saw our goods for himself. 
Then he seemed satisfied that we had told him the truth, 
and told us to come right over to his village. So we 
put everything into the canoe again and went with him 
to his village. He told us where to make our camp, 
about a quarter ofa mile or so from his own, and we 
were soon surrounded by wild Indians and doing a big 
business. Those people had a big stock of furs, and my 
brother had a big stock of trinkets to trade for them. 
He had a big lot of jewsharps, which cost him about 
three cents apiece, and of colored cotton handkerchiefs, 
which cost him about four cents apiece. Often he would 

et ten doilars’ worth of mink for a Jevaharp, or 

fteen dollars’ wotth of beaver skins for a bright-colored 
handkerchief. I asked him, ‘What do you cheat these 
poor people so for?” He laughed and said, ‘I ain’t cheat- 
ang them. They hain’t no use for these furs, and they 
want these goods all right.’ 

“The chief give us a strip of river and the woods 
bordering on it for our hunting and fishing ground. 


deer meat, moose meat and bear meat, besides small 
game and fish in abumdance. They were very kind to” 
us. I tell you right there I saw some shootin.’ As I 
said, their weapons were -bows and arrows, but how they 
could shoot with them! At five or six rods they would 
take a partridge’s head off every time and not miss. I 
have seen their young men do it repeatedly. 

“We lived among them all winter. We had to, for the 
streams froze over and we couldn’t get away. So al- 
together we were with them about six months, and I 


must say I never saw a more peaceful or happy people © 


among themselves. I never saw any sign of a quarrel 
among them, but always kindness and contentment. 
Their living was entirely game and fish, and their cloth- 
ing entirely of skins. heir blankets were made of 
rabbit skins, with the hair on, cut into strips about half 
an inch wide and woven together with some sort of thong 
or wood fiber. The blankets were more than half an 
inch thick and very warm, so that in the coldest weather 
they would be perfectly comfortable sleeping on the 
ground, with one blanket under them and another over 
them, and without any fire, while we, with our blankets, 
often had to keep a good fire all night.” 
Mi not their greater hardihood partly account for 
this?” 

“Oh, yes: but their blankets had a good deal to do 
with it, too.” 

“T suppose from their peaceable lives together that 
they did not have any ‘firewater’ among them?” 

“Oh, no; they didn’t know anything about that. I 
wens we were the first traders who had ever visited 
them.” 


a PHOTOGRAPH OF WILD DEER. 
From a photograph by Capt. L. A. Myrick. 


“What about their religion?” 

“I didn’t hear that they had any. I never saw any- 
thing to indicate it. They were just peaceful and happy 
all the time—contented.” 

“How about their family life?” 

“Oh, that was all right. They were kind, and the 
men did their share of the work. 

“When we came away in the spring the chief invited 
us to come again, and sent some of his young men to 
help us over the carries. Our canoe was heavily loaded 
with furs, and the young men would help carry them 
to the next water. en we started on in the canoe they 
would disappear in the woods and be at the next carry 
ahead of us. We always found them there when we got 
there. So they went with us and helped us for four 
days. Finally we told them they had better go back, as 
they were getting so far from home. ‘Oh, no,’ they 
said, ‘it is only a little ways,’ But they started back as we 
advised them to, and would not take any pay for help- 
ing us. 

“We got home all right, and my brother sold his furs 
for several theusand dollars.” 

JUVENAL. 


Wild Rice for Wildfowl. 


WILp rice has been successfully grown to furnish at- 
traction for wildfowl. It is very prolific and grows ‘an- 
nually on the same grounds, requiring no care to culti- 
vate. It will grow well in almost any water that has a 
muddy bottom, is not too cold and has not a strong cur- 
rent, and is not more than 8ft. deep. It will succeed 
in any of the Middle States.and Northwest as far as 
latitude 50°. Rice has been found doing well on prairie 
sloughs of Minnesota, the water of which is tinctured 
more or less with alkali; it has been successfully intro- 
duced into many of the salt marshes of the Hudson 
River and Long Island; and ‘it s well in fresh-water 
marshes and on the banks of slow-running streams. 
The proper time for sowing the seeds is immediately 
after it is gathered ripe, #. ¢., in September. The plant 
is hardy, prolific and aggressive, and uswally more than 
maintains a footing-‘once established... +: 


The deer pictures which I left with you were taken on 
the Roan Creek, Garfield county, Colo., and I will try 
to explain the methods and how difficult it is to obtais 
a fairly good photograph, when it is considered that d 

rection of wind, light, time of day, proper location, ete 

must be just right. 

Build a blind with sage brush, and put the camera 
equipped with a Telephoto lers in position, pointing iv 
the direction from which the dver are expected to come 
Remove the cap from the lens, focus for a certain dis- 
tance, set your shutter, and then when everything is 
ready, sit down bulb in hand to snap the camera at the 
right time and wait for the deer to come. Sometimes it 
is a long wait and there is no-deer; at other times a 
short wait and plenty of deer. 

_But they come the wrong way—sometimes from be- 
hind, at other times either to the right or left, but none 
in front of the camera; consequently there is no negative 
and no picture. The next day you try again. Here they 
come straight for the camera! Do you know how it 
feels? Just think of your proverbial first deer coming 
for you in the open! You wait to let it come closer, and 
you shake and tremble so that you could not hit a barn 
door. It is the same feeling when taking pictures at 
50 or 100 feet and over. If the deer come in front of the 
camera make a little noise, just enough to attract their 
attention, and press the bulb. The shutter clicks: away 
the deer go like a flash and disappear quickly. This may 
represent two weeks of hard work with a few fairly good 
pictures. It is no trouble to get deer to come close to 
you if the wind is in your favor and you don’t move. 

I have hunted with Capt. L. A. Myrick, who lives on 


his fire fruit ranch about three and a half miles from De 
Beque, on the Rio Grande River, for a number of years, 
and it was through him that I became acquainted with 
the methods of taking wild deer pictures, and to him 
belongs the credit of having taken the pictures I fur- 
nished you. He is a fine hunter and sportsman, and a 


‘better companion on a hunting trip cannot be found 


anywhere. Well educated, kind-hearted, he enjoys the 
friendship of many, and ladies or children are in his care 
as safe as in their own homes. He takes out parties on 
trips, has a beautiful, charming home on the Rio Grande 
River, and a few weeks spent with him at his home or 
on the hunt are the most enjoyable possible, and his 
charges are very reasonable. 

Let me tell you, as nearly as I can recollect, his way 
of telling about the taking of a deer picture in company 
with his friend Wallaham, of Lay City, Colo., who has 

uite a reputation as a wild animal photographer: Time, 
Fuly, 1898. Scene, California Park, where there was 
only one quaking asp tree in the open, and not another 
bush nor tree within 500 yards. “Our camera was planted 
in open view. The deer would come to this tree to rofl 
in the dust and fight flies. The deer would see you 
sitting by the tree in beld view, and would stop and 
stamp their feet, but come gradually closer. The wind 
was favorable, the camera slide drawn, and the only 
thing to do was to sit perfectly still. If a fly should 
alight on your nose, just let it stay there and bite away. 
You dare not move a muscle. They would come withig 
a few feet and look you square in the face, stamp and 
snort, go off again, lie down and roll in the dust, get up 
again, and take another look, as much as to say, ‘Whe 
are you?” You would sit there for an hour waiting to 
get the deer in a favorable position. If the deer move 
sideways and get your wink away they stampede, and 
all your labor is lost. It takes lots of nerve and staying 
qualities to a deer or any wild animal’s picture in 
an open field, but the one we were after we got, even if 
it was a poor one.” ; 
Gro. Daw Szrs. 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, cA 
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Old Fort Benton. 


Fort Benron, Mont., was for years the greatest fur 
market in the world. There, season after season, were 
gathered thousands and thousands of buffalo robes, elk, 
deer and bear skins and the valuable pelts of the beaver, 
wolf and other fur bearing animals. The entire catch 
of half a dozen tribes of Indians, scattered over hundreds 
oi miles of sui1rounding country, and collected by a score 
or two oi brave and enterprising traders, was brought 
here each year for shipment down the river to St. Louis, 
in the arlier days by flatboats, and later by steamers. 

There was something in this occupation of Indian 
trading irresistibly fascinating. It was not work, but 
an exciting pastime. Few who entered into the business 
ever abandoned it for anything else until the buffalo 
disap»eared and other game became scarce and there 
were no longer any furs and robes to trade for. And, 
surprising as it may seem, not one in ten of these traders 
ever saved up money. They made enough, some of 
them hundreds of thousands, but it came easily and was 
spent more easily. Even the wolfer, by half attending 
to business, could catch in @ season a thousand wolves— 
every hide worth a five-dollar bill; but ten to one he 
would start in the next fall without a dollar, and with 
provisions bought on credit. The only ones who really 
made any money in this business were, first the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, and later two or three firms who 
iurnished the traders with goods at 300 and 400 per 
=. profit, and who also traded directly with the In- 
dians, 

The first trading. post in this country was built on 
the present site of Fort Benton, in 1846, by Alexander 
Culbertson, chief factor of the American Fur Company. 
It was made of adobe, was two stories high, and had 
bastions at each end mounted with cannon. It was im- 
pregnable to the Indians, for they could neither set fire 
to it nor climb the high walls. 


In those days a “trade” was the occasion of no little’ 


ceremony. A tribe of Indians, having been out on a 
hunt long enough for each one to catch a bale or two 
of beaver (10 skins to the bale), would return and camp 
in the vicinity of the fort. The next morning everyone, 
including the women and ,children, would put on their 
“best clothes,” paint their faces and move in a body 
towards the fort. 

First came the head-chief leading one of his finest 
horses, then the under-chiefs, after them the warriors, 
and lastly the women and children leading horses packed 
with furs. It must have been an an imposing sight to 
witness, for then the Indians were dressed in their 
native costume, their clothing made of buckskin and 
cowskin, and ornamented with eagle feathers, weasel 
skins, elk teeth, and bear claws; and most of them car- 
ried their native weapons, a bow and quiver of arrows, 
a large, round and brightly ornamented shield, and stone 
knife. When close to the fort, the whole tribe, as with 
one voice, began to sing. Then from the cannon roared 
out salute after salute, the great flag was raised aloft, 
and while the cannon were booming and the Indians 
singing, the portals of the great gateway were thrown 
open and the factor, followed by one or two of his men, 
came forth and greeted the chiefs. Then the head-chief 
would say, “Now, to-day am'I glad to meet my brother. 
The white men are my friends, they ‘are as relations to 
me. Now, to-day I have brought my children with. me, 
that they may give you their furs. And I have also 
brought this horse as-a present for my brother.” 

Then the factor would say: ‘I am very glad my brother 
has come and brought his people, and I am glad to 
have this good horse. Come now, my brother, let us 
enter and eat and drink and let the other chiefs come 
with us.” 

Then the chiefs entered the fort; where a hearty meal 
had been prepared for them. But first each one was 
served with a small dram of liquor. After eating, the 
great stone pipe was lighted and the head-chief related 
to the factor the incidents of the hunt, and while they 
talked various presents were placed before them, the 
head-chief, perhaps, receiving a gun, with flints, powder 
and balls. Then after awhile the chiefs went out and 
told their people the price of various articles and the 
trade began. As an instance of the profits of Indian 
trading in those days, I give below the value of several 
articles in beaver skins, each skin being then worth 
about $5: Flint lock gun, cost about $10, was sold for 
2 Obeaver; a keg of powder, costing $5, for 10 beaver; 
sack halls, costing $5, for 10 beaver; butcher knife, cost- 
ing $1, for 2 beaver; paper of paint, costing 25 cents, for 
1 beaver; 4 yds. red cloth, costing $4, for 20 beaver. 

After a hot competition for some years the American 
Fur Company sold out to the Northwest Fur Company. 
When this latter firm wound up its affairs, two or three 
different firms started in the business. Besides trading 
directly with the Indians, these firms sold goods to 
smaller traders, who either followed the Indians on 
their hunts or built small posts of their own in different 
parts of the country. Although comparatively safe when 
once they had built their little fort and were settled in 
i., these traders ran great risks journeying to and from 
Benton, for the Indians were quick to take advantage 
of a small traveling party. 

Before the International Boundary Survey the country 
in that region was rather debatable ground and was, of 
course, unsettled. Taking advantage of this, several 
Benton parties built trading posts out there, for it was 
the favorite country of the Bloods and Blackfeet, and 
hufialo were always plenty. __ 

One of these traders, Mr. Jos. Kipp, established a post 
at the junction of the Belly and Old Man’s rivers, 
in 1872. The buildings of this place formed three sides 
of. a square and comprised two large warehouses, a 
trade room and three living rooms. The trade room 
joi on a warehouse, end in the partition were loop 
holes, where, when a “trade” was going on, were con- 
cealed several men with rifles, ready to nip in the bud 
any outbreak. A counter, shoulder high, ran nearly the 
whole length of the room, and behind it, on shelves, 
were stacked blankets and all kinds of goods. Under 
the counter and among the g were concealed a 
number of revolvers and rifles. all load.d for instant use. 
On the south side, forming the fourth side of the fort, 
was a high stockade, chinked and daubed, and in the 
center of this stockade, midway between the buildings 


was the big gate. Immediately in front of the buildings 
flowed the Belly River. This had always been a favorite 
camping ground of the Indians. On either side of both 
rivers were broad, rolling prairies, much frequented by 
buffalo, and the river bottoms afforded excellent shelter 
for horses, - 

At this place Calf Shirt was killed. I think the story 
of his death is worth relating—not on account of any 
bravery displayed by the whites, for they were simply 
obliged to kill him, and did so—but because it illustrates 
a very peculiar and not uncommon trait of Indian char- 
acter. Calf Shirt was the head-chief of the Bloods. He 
was a renowned warrior and the greatest chief the Bloods 
ever had, from a time as far back as known. But he had 
an ungovernable temper, and in fits of a1 ver had killed 
several of his own people, and for this he was hated and 
feared. Nor was he liked by the whites, for he openly 
boasted before them of the number of white scalps he 
had taken. He was a man of commanding presence, 
over six feet in height, weighing over two hundre | 
pounds, and with regular and comely features. 

It was in the summer time; robes and furs were o1: 
of season, and little trading was done. Calf Shirt hal 
bought some goods of Kipp, and having no robes t» 
pay for them he left his shield with the trader as security. 
Not long after, he one day entered the trading rooin 
and demanded his shield. Kipp happened to be the only 
one in the room at the time and he asked Calf Shirt 
what he had to pay for it. ; 

_ “Nothing,” replied the chief. “I want to fight and must 
have my shield. You must give it to me.” 

At this impudent reply Kipp thrust his hand into.a 
pile of blankets lying on the shelf, in which was con- 
cealed the nearest revolver to him. But Calf Shirt was 
watching him, and raising his right hand from under 
his blanket in which’ he had all the time held a cocked 
revolver, he rested it over his left arm, pointed directly 
at the trader. Kipp, who had never taken his eyes off 
the Indian, saw at a glance that the red man had the 
best of it; and thus they stood, Kipp with his hand be- 
tween the blankets, Calf Shirt pointing a revolver at 
him, when Geo. Scott entered the room. 

“George,” said Kipp, “he has the drop on me; come 
behind the counter, get a pistol and kill him.” 

George says that the next few moments seemed a 
year to him. His heart was in his throat, and he felt that 
most likely his time had come; but he tried to appear 
unconcerned, and acted as if he didn’t see Calf Shirt. 
He whistled and fussed around and finally went behind 
the counter, dropped down on his knees, took a revolver, 
and started to crawl back around the corner of the counter; 
where, unperceived,.he might get a good shot at the 
chief. But just then without saying a word Calf Shirt 
turned round and walked out of the door, and out of 
the stockade, never once looking back. Neither Kipp 
nor Scott fired at him, as they might have done, for they 
did not like to arouse the Indians if they could help it. 

Some of the whites in the stockade at this time were 
married to Indian women. About 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon one of these women came running into the 
stockade, scared and out of breath, crying: “Calf Shirt 
is coming! Calf Shirt is coming! He says he will kill 
you all.” Just as she concluded, the chief himself came 
in through the open gates. He had on no clothing 
except breechclout and moccasins. He was painted 
for war, wore his eagle-feather war head-dress, and 
carried in his right’ hand a revolver. He advanced 
toward the trading room, singing a war song and 
dancing solemnly and majestically forward, first on one 
foot and then on the other. Just at this time there were 
several men in the cook room playing cards, among 
them “Diamond R.” Brown and Dick Berry. Dis- 
tracted from their game by the shrieks of the women 
and the war song, they rushed out and saw Calf Shirt 
advancing toward them. At the same time Kipp and 
George Scott came out of the trade room. Now what 
must have Calf Shirt have thought when he saw all 
those men come out, with pistols in their hands? He 
knew that his time had come, that he would never 
leave that place alive, but he did not hesitate; he kept 
on singing and dancing. “Boys,” said one, “he means 
business. There is no help for it—we must kill him’ ; 
and he raised his revolver and fired. Then the others 
commenced. Crack, crack, crack, crack went the 
pistols; and every time a bullet struck the chief. He 
stopped, turned round, and walked slowly back, but a 
little to the right, and all the time the revolvers were 
going crack, crack, crack, crack, and bullet after bullet 
was lodged in the chief’s body, but he never flinched, 
he never even quivered when one struck him. He kept 
walking slowly on. Right in front of him was a pit 
where the earth had been dug with which to cover the 
roofs. Right into this he fell, prone on his face, but he 
slowly arose, turned round, emptied his revolver at- the 
whites, and as he fired the sixth and last shot he fell 
once more, and died. There were sixteen bullet holes 
in his body, most of them mortal wounds. 

A peculiarity of Indian character, illustrated by the 
foregoing, is this: An Indian often gets so angry that 
in the face’of certain death he will seek revenge. For 
some unknown reason Calf Shirt had left the stockade 
in the morning without killing the trader, as he might 


- easily have done. He went to his lodge, sat down and 


brooded over his wrongs, real or imaginary, and grew 
angrier and angrier, until, throwing prudence to the 
winds, he put on his war paint and went back to get 
revenge. It is probable that he was fired on sooner 
than he had calculated. His object was to get close 
endugh to make sure of Kipp; and after the first few 
shots he was probably really killed, and what he did 
afterwards was done mechanically and not with intention. 
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Blue Bunnies the Californian Fad. 


“THERE is always something on the side of California 
that sets you guessing,” said the man with the deterior- 
ated lung who had just hastened back to New York for 
ha few weeks in each year which make life tolerable to 

im. 

“Ti I want to live with this breathing mechanism oi 
mine permanently out of alignment I have to go out to 
the.coast for the winter. Just as soon as the early frosts 
begin to shed the fruit irom the mince pie tree, just as 
soon as the fattening turkeys begin to.cast mistaken 
defiance at the President’s proclamation of Thanksgiv- 
ing in which I can but faintly participate, it is incumbent 
on me to slide out to California. If I should neglect the 
warning my executor would be put to the necessity oi 
a ‘here lies’ over me, and cashing in my unused trans- 
portation in order to make the estate look big. When 
it comes to the therapeutic properties of the transcon- 
tinental systems I think that | may rank as an expert. I 
know just how every line deals with the one-lungster. 
I have been over the [sthmus. With luck I may last long 
enough to go through the Nicaragua -Canal, if they are 
not too deliberate in building it. I have tackled the Sun- 
set Route, the Scenic Route, the old Central Pacific, the 
Shasta Route,-the Great Northern, and way down South 
the Santa Fé. There is only one way that I have fore- 
gone, and that is by sail around the Horn, which might 
be damaging to me in the gales which live forever be- 
tween Staaten Island and Diego Ramirez. When it comes 
to the railroads I can give practical information on a 
point not set down in any gazetteer, namely, the compara- 
tive advantages of Sherman and Marshall’s Pass on a 
man whose breath comes short and with difficulty when 
he gets a mile or so in the air. In the same way I might 
discourse, with practical experience, on the comparative 
advantages of the different climates of California. com- 
prehended within the four cardinal points set forth in 
the jingle, 

From Siskiyou to San Diego, 
From the Sierras to the sea. 


“Rather shabby poetry, isn’t it?. But it brings down 
the house at any political convention in California. -No 
man knows just who was first guilty of it, but old man 
Sisson up in the Siskiyou country used to smile rather 
deprecatingly when he was charged with it. If he did 
do it: that was the sum of -his poetical offending, and 
much may be forgiven a:man who has his wisdom in 
beguiling trout. 

“I’ve been going to the ultimate West so long—at 
least it was the ultimate West until Hawaii and Dick 
Leary’s moral side show of Guam and the Philippines 
were tacked on—that I can’t drop the old expression all 
at once, that I do not have to give any thought to where 
I shall go and how I shall get there. The one thing that 
sets me guessing when the time for my annual trip 
comes, and’I may say the thing that keeps me guessing 
all the time I am out on the Coast, is what side show 
I am going to stack up against. That’s no simple thing 
at all, for there is* always some new game, and the 
Eastern one-lungster is the come-on who pays for the 
music and the free lunch and all the rest of the enticing 
accessories. 

“Let me see. The first game I encountered was when 
I was set on the southern part of the State. It was 
boom ‘land, lots of land, even more boom. I was con- 
vinced from the start, no man could help that when the 
California boomers got after him. I believe it was seed- 
less oranges that they landed me on first. Now that was 
a splendid proposition and I might have made a fortune 
if it hadn’t been for the San José scale, and if I had given 
all my time to it. But there are a few weeks when I 
can live in New York, when I can live at what the 
geographies call the confluence of the Hudson and East 
rivers. Naturally | took the opportunity to come back, 
and naturally the bugs took that time to get after my 
oranges when there was nobody. to pick them off. 

“The next thing was English walnuts, in the Ojai 
Valley, and that was a game that spelt Wealth with a 
big W in every prospectus that came my way. As a 
permanent investment that is really a brilliant success. 
The trees are already pretty fair saplings by now, and if 
nothing happens my heirs and assigns forever can amuse 
themselves gathering the crop. But for a quick. return 
on an investment they are what you might call deliberate. 

“The next thing I was caught on was choice residence 
property and villa sites. I bought more of the San 
Bernardino desert laid out with neat stakes than you 
would believe. Each lot was a corner property, right 
next the new university, or the leading church, and op- 
posite the park. They are there yet, they are waiting 
for the university and the church and the park to mater- 
ialize, but I shudder to read the local papers lest I may 
see my name in the list of sales for delinquient taxes. 

“Then I went in fot shares in the grand international 
Monte Carlo, at Tia Juana, half in Mexico and half in 
California. That was a very enticing proposition, but 
somehow or other it fell through. After that I came 
north of Tehachipa, and went in for grapes, at Fresno, 
and eventuated in phylloxera. One year I devoted to 
raising watermelons in the San Joaquin valley, in com- 
petition with the big sugar companies. Prunes in the 
Santa Clara valley caught me one season; if you will 
only stop to neste out the number of boarding houses 
in the United States, and their average consumption of 
this flabby vegetable, you will see how easy it is to write 
an attractive prospectus when you have prune orchards 
to sell. Once I got caught on the northern citrus belt, 
at the Oroville fair it was, and I can tell you it takes a 
pretty smart man to see the joint when they glue the 
ripe oranges onto an orchard of willows or madrofio 
trees. 

“All those experiences have taught me a lesson that 
I can profit by. But this season I’ve got hold of the 
newest investment, and it’s a corker. It’s thé Belgian 
hare. Now you may think you know something about 
rabbits. Of coursé you do; you've probably had plenty 
of white bunnies. that you could carry around by the 
ears, but that’s something entirely different. But the 
Belgian isn’t a rabbit at all; it’s a hare, the raw material 


‘of ‘hasenpfeffer.’ There is an ever increasing market 


for hasenpfeffer, as people learn to eat it. Hitherto the 
great objection to hasenpfeffer at the restaurants has been 
the suspicion that would lurk that it was made of cats, 
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plain ordinary pussy cats. But now that it is known that 
the great State of California has gone wholesguled into 
the. business of raising hares for hasenpfefier, you ¢an 
call for it with periect confidence that you are not getting 
accidentally defunct mousers. If you will only stop to 
think of it, you may never have eaten hasenpiefter, but 
JUS: as spon as our crop gets on the market you'll see 
what’s What. ‘ 

“Belgians are a sort of blue bunny, just about the 
safhe ‘size as white rabbits, with pink eyes, but much 
better shaped.- The colour is blue, somewhat like a 
Maltese cat, and that color is one of the great points that 
you get marks on when they hold shows. Another thing 
is the marks on the — that counts high too. You 

et more marks on shape, and the thing to avoid is to 
et the little beggars get paunchy. If you let them out 
in the sunlight the color sort of fades, and a bunny from 
hundred-dollar stock may just through this mistake be 
marked so low that you can’t get more than two bits for 
it. If they get their feet wet, that knocks out the fine 
marking on the paws, and then more of your profit gets 
marked off. If they eat too much, particularly when 
they are young, the shape goes all off. So you see blue 
bunnies are enough to oh you sitting up nights. The 
best way is to keep them in the cellar, in separate hutches, 
and when you go into a a house you can tell the 
moment you enter the door if they are Belgian enthu- 
siasts. The smell fixes it. It sort of reminds you of the 
menagerie in the circus, maybe not so strong, but quite 
as penetrating. You've got to be mighty careful about 
their feed. irst thing in the morning you give them 
some chopped up carrot. Then at noon you can give 
them some lettuce or a little cabbage. At night you let 
them have some alfalfa hay. That’s what I think is best 
for them, but there are some people who will tell you 
that’s all wrong. To tell the truth, nobody does know 
exactly. One thing is certain, you may give your Bel- 
gians whatever you think best—that’s your own lookout; 
but whatéver you give them, you must be sure to take 
it out of the hutches just as soon as they stop eating. 
The habit of nibbling between meals is worse for blue 
bunnies than it is for children. And that reminds me, 
if you’re going to keep Belgians you’ve got to dispose 
of your children. A baby’s one idea of the usefulness of 
a bunny is to swing it around by the ears. Belgians 
won't stand that. Why, I’ve known a registered Belgian 

o off sixty points just in a single interview with a 
our-year-old kid; its ears were hopelessly stretched. 
And you cannot leave Belgians to your servants; you’ve 
got to make them part and parcel of your own life, and 
a good big part at that. 

“These are not any sort of a cheap recreation. White 
rabbits are scarcely salable at two bits apiece, but 
Belgians mean money. You can get a pair for $50, but 
that’s a mistaken economy; it’s a mistake that beginners 
make, but they never make it again after they have once 
entered their young Belgians in a show and seen them 
hopelessly outclassed. When you start in to raise Bel- 
gians the best are none too good. If you start with 
pedigree stock it will cost you $150 a pair, and even then 
you are never quite sure of what you are getting. The 
real way is to begin with registered stock, best pedigree, 
and prize winners. That will cost you $250 or $300 a 
pair, but you have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have started right. Of course, your leverets will not all 
turn out prize winners; no matter how careful you are, 
they will slip out into the sunlight and there goes your 
color, and it is an awful task to keep them from getting 
their little feet wet, which is simply ruination to the 
markings on the paws. Still if you give your whole 
time to it you ought to raise a good percentage of prize 
winners, and the others will bring a good price in the 
market—not.the highest price, of course, but something 
pretty nearly as good. 

“It is the great topic with all California this season. 
The papers are writing editorials about the Belgians, and 
every paper is running a special department on the sub- 
ject, and the advertising would simply astonish you. 

he future of California is assured. The hares bid fair to 
do-more for the State than the placers ever did. Once 
in a while you will find some old fossil who gets in the 
way of progress. They’ve got a lot of stock arguments. 
They compare this sound business investment to the 
Dutch tulip mania, or they call attention to the damage 
that rabbits have done in Australia, or they cite the need 
for the jackrabbits drives in Fresno. ut you know 
how that is, no matter where you go, you will find some 
men who never have the sense to take up with new ideas 
of prosperity. With these few exceptions all California 
has gone wild over Belgian hares, and thoee of us who 
were in at the beginning of the boom are going to make 
lots of money. Just look at it a moment. Only think 
of the number of people in the United States who have 
never eaten hasenpfeffer, thought it was pussy cat 
stewed. Well, all those people are going to eat it at 
their dinner tables, and they are going to clamor for it 
at their restaurants, just as soon as they know that out 
in California we are breeding the Belgians just for them. 
I don’t believe that there are more than a million people 
who now eat hasenpfeffer, but call it twenty millions if 
you like; that leaves us more than fifty millions who are 
going to eat it within the next few years, and probably 
the coming census will increase the fieure enormously. 
That’s only our domestic market. I don’t say a word 
about the export trade, in cold storage. that is hound to 
spring un. But the prospect is simply ove-whelming. 
It’s the biggest boom there has ever been in California.” 

. Lueweita Prerce CHURCHILL. 





The Linnaean Society of New York. 


RecuLar meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evenings, Oct. 9 
and 23, at 8 o'clock. : : 

Oct. o—Frank M. Chapman. “Bird Studies with a 
Camera.” Illustrated with lantern slides. 

Oct. Bete Oren: LPO Moult of the 

Birds (Limico of North America.” : 
“we ; Watter W. Grancer, Sec’y. 
Amenican Museum or Naturat History. 





The Forgst axp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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VII. —Pismadore. 

PLuMADORE Ponp is a- beautiful lake near the northern 
limits of the Adirondack forest. It-was once in the heart 
of a famous hunting country, and though to-day ap- 
proached by the ruthless clearings of the Chateaugay 
Irdn_& Ore Company, who are converting the timber 
froma principality thirty-seven miles long and five or 
six miles wide into charcoal and pulp, and though it 
is only a question of a few years when the Canuck 
netters ‘and coasters will have potted the last of its trout 
and deer, the pond has 4 claim for recognition for all 
time as the sole monument of the noble old Indian who 
gave it his name. 

This man, who was born about the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, lived to be a hundred years of age, and 
in the pioneer days of the Adriondacks was one of its 
best known characters. At the present time his old 
associates are all dead, and there are few living who 
remember Plumadore, even in his final retirement on 
his little hop farm on Deer River. ; 

The Adirondack historian of to-day has gotten the 
commercial aspect of things implanted far too firmly 
in his ego. To him there was nothing in the woods be- 
fore Paul Smith gave up peddling stoves for hotel 
keeping. Titus in his book, “Adirondack Pioneers,” 
gives space to a select galaxy of bartenders and does not 
fail to mention Mary Ryan, the chambermaid, but no- 
where is there anything of the Plumadores, Sabilles or 
“Sangermas.” To Dr. Knapp of Essex, formerly of 
Malone, N. Y., I am indebted for the particulars of the 
following slight sketch of Plumadore. 


From Priest to Hunter. 


Plumadore was born in treublous times and first ap- 
pears as a waif picked up by the good fathers in a Jesuit 
mission in Montreal. His parents had been killed in the 
raid of some hostile band, and the boy never knew any 
family or tribal ties. At the mission he made good 
progress in his studies, and was early set aside for the 
priesthood. By nature he was kindly and high minded, 
and he would undoubtedly have made an ideal mission- 
ary. 

At eighteen, however, his health began to fail and 
he developed a cough and other symptoms of consump- 
tion. The fathers realized the danger and determined 
upon a heroic remedy. They gave Plumadore a rifle 
and sent him off for a six weeks’ hunt in the woods. 
No doubt they had misgivings as to the result, but it was 
a choice between two evils, and that they took the risk 
of losing the services of their Indian rather than his 
life is infinitely to their credit. 

Apparently Plumadore began his journey from Caugh- 
nawaga on the south side of the St. Lawrence, and to 
this fact rather than to any ancestral influences is due 
the selection of his hunting country in the Adirondack 
wilderness. Plumadore probably followed the Chateau- 
gay River to its chief source of the Chateaugay Lakes 
and then traveled westward around the base of the Lyon 
mountain group to the headwaters of the Salmon 
River.* 

Once around these mountains an easy level avenue 
lay open to the southward to Saranac Lake, and beyond 
the country was dotted with lakes and little ponds, and 
was at that time one of the best fur and game sections 
in North America. 

Plumadore soon learned its secrets,’ and doing so 
regained his health, the pioneer and happy exemplar 
for thousands of poor sufferers who followed later to 
the Adirondack plateau. .« 

Plimadore never forgot the mission at Montreal or 
his early training, but the fascination of the woods was 
upon him and he could not return. He made his home 
in the Adirondacks and for many years hunted and 
trapped between the State. Dam on the Salmon River, 
thirteen miles above Malone, and Saranac Lake. Much 
of the time he was alone, but he had one favored com- 
panion, Captain Peter, a Canadian half-breed from the 
boundary town of French Mills, now known as Fort 
Covington. 

Discovery of Plumadore Pond. 


It was on one of his trapping trips with Captain Peter 
that Plumadore.Pond was discovered. Though quite a 
large sheet of water in the neighborhood which Pluma- 
dore and others had often hunted, its existence was not 
suspected for the reason that it lay on high ground off 
the natural route of travel. 

The trappers used trout as bait, and were accustomed 
to procure them from Wolf Pond, several miles away. 
In a country so plentifully besprinkled with lakes it 
seemed there should be some source of bait nearer at 
hand, and Captain Peter often complained of this carry 
from Wolf Pond. 

One day in mid-winter as the two men in company 
were traveling this line the half-breed broached the 
subject again. Plumadore replied that he believed he 
could discover a lake nearer at hand, and with a spirit 
of prescience located. it over the nearest ridge, con- 
siderably to the amazement of Captain Peter, who felt 
perfectly sure no lake could exist in the direction. men- 
tioned. 

Plumadore ascended the ridge, and to secure a better 
view threw off his snowshoes and climbed a pine tree 
whose tops reached above the surrounding forest. His 
first glance showed him the pond almost at his feet, a 
circular snow covered expanse of level ice. 

Captain Peter had gone about his -business, and ac- 
cordingly when Plumadore descended he visited the 
pond alone to test its possibilities as a trout-water. 

With his hunting axe he chopped a hole in the ice, 
and then dropped in his hook tipped ‘with a bit of bright 
flannel at the end of three feet of line. A second later 
a trout weighing fully.a pound was flopping on the 
ice, and Plumadore could see that the water was swarm- 
ing with hungry fish. In’a’.very ‘shostr time’ he had 
secured all the trout he could carry, and when he re- 
turned to camp his object lesson was an eye-opener to 


- Captain Peter. 





*There are two Selmon Rivers in the Adirondacks, one flowing 
into Lake Champlain. The 


, into the St. Lawrence and the 
reference 


is to the former. ~ 


Subsequently ‘the men visited the pond together,’ and 
liking the location they established 2 permanent anaes 
It was while living in this camp that Plumadore nearly 
lost his life as the result of-an actident. : 


Alone and Helpless. 


Captain Peter had gone off for supplies, and possibly a’ 


little of the natural history expetience that may be gained 
in a town the size of Plattsburgh, and“ Plumadore 
was left alone to tend the trapping line. The first day 


while on his customary round he struck his foot against. 
a sharp pine branch concealed in the snow with such vio- 


lence that the snag ran deeply into the flesh and broke off. 
It was a bitterly cold day and Plumadore’s feet were 
numbed, and he did not at first tealize the seriousness 
of his injury. Long before he reached camp, however, 
he could scarcely walk, and when he finally pulled open 
the door of the bark roofed shanty and stepped in lis 
legs gave way beneath him and he fell to the floor. ” 

e made a fire with what little wood happened to 
be oin the camp, and proceeded to dress his foot;:- With 
returning warmth and animation the foot began to swell, 
and at the same time the pain became intense. Pro- 
visions were almost gone, and beyond a few’ sticks’ ‘of 
fuel there was no firewood cut. To make matters worse 
a terrible wind and snow storm set in, which could not 
fail to delay his companion’s return. 

The morning of the day following his accident found 
Plumadore unable to stand. He was confronted by the 
possiblity of death from cold and starvation. He had 
counted on hunting to replenish ‘his larder, and’ had 
barely enough food to last through the day. His fuel 
was gone and the wind shook the frail cabin and rove 
the snow through and across in miniature whirlwinds. 
Plumadore broke up his bed and the few wooden articles 
in the cabin to feed the fire. It was certain that if he 
could not none up the fire he would freeze to death, 
for like most Indians he was thinly clad and provided 
with scanty bedding, and the cold was greater than he 
had ever known. Dortuastdy, before the last ‘of the 
supply thus secured was consumed, the storm abated, 
and the injured man was enabled to drag himself out- 
side to procure wood. With the abatement of the storm 
the cabin became much more comfortable, but dne dan- 

me oay gave place to another, for now there was no 
ood. Kay 

What Plumadore endured in the days before Captain 
Peter’s return will never be known in the entirety.’ He 
melted snow and- made a broth with pieces of “fox 
skin, and his supply of furs enabled him to stave Off 
for a time the worst results of the terrible hunger; and 
each day he traveled around in broadening circles of 
hands and knees in the deep snow for his wood supply. 

When Captain Peter found him he was almost gone: 
Care and good food, however, and the tonic of thé 
woods soon restored him. The primitive conditions of 
the trapper’s life have a marvelous curative effect for all 
ills but old age. Trappers should never grow old. 


Wolves vs, Frying Pan. 


Plumadore once held at bay a pack of wolves with 
a frying pan. The frying pan figured as a musical in- 
strument and not a weapon. He had left the implement 
in question at a temporary shanty at Wolf Pond, and 
having use for it started over one day to. get it, and as 
this was his sole errand and he was in a hurry he car- 
ried no rifle. r 

On the way to the pond he heard wolves howling, 
and before he reached the shanty they had grown un- 
commonly bold and he saw several at a distance. Secur- 
ing the frying pan Plumadore set out at once on his 
return to the main camp. The wolves had increased 
in numbers and seemed with that wonderful intuition 
possessed by some animals to have acquainted them- 
selves with the fact that Plumadore was unarmed. | , 

They pressed in on all sides and he could hear them 
moving in the bushes. Presently some of them ap- 
peared in front sitting down directly in his path. 

Plumadore had picked up a heavy pine knot with a 
spur projecting at right angles with the end, and dash- 
ing forward he threw this at the wolves, scolding them 
at the same time. The wolves retreated slowly, snarling. 
The Indian recovered his missile, retaining it to use as,a 
club, and as the wolves appeared more threatening than 
ever he made up his mind that they would soon be upon 
him, Just then one of the wolves sprang by so close 
that Plumadore made an involuntary motion with his 
club. The knot struck against the frying pan, which 
he still carried in his left hand, with a resounding bang, 
which was not without its effect on the wolves. Noting 
that they seemed disconcerted he began béating on the 
pan, with the result that the wolves. fell back, and he 
was enabled to resume his way to camp. 

He continued his solo to the accompaninent of howl- 
ing wolves till the camp was reached. Dashing inside 
he secured his rifle and shot down the leader, but before 
he could reload the other wolves had disappeared. The 
clatter of the frying pan had warned them that they had 
an animal out of the common to deal with, while the 
crack of the rifle had proved it to be their terrible and 
merciless foe, man. 


Last Days. 


Plumadore passed his declining years living on a 
farm where the road from Malone to Meacham Lake 
crosses Deer River. He, deeded this farm to a young 
man whom he esteemed, in consideration of caring for 
him in his old age. He was a small man, but carried 
himself well, and at 94 was still erect and in full. posses- 
sion of his faculties. His eye was bright and his teeth 
‘in either jaw in good condition. He was a firm be- 
liever in Christianity and possessed a kind heart and 
a generous nature. 

When one of a party of visiting sportmen shot a 
crane he reproved him, telling him it was cruel to kill 
one of God’s creatures which was harmless and at the 
same time useless for food. Though he had taken a 
friendly interest in this man at first, he re- 
fused to have anything to do with him. : 

Dr. Kanon. who knew the old man at this time, thus 
describes his habits: 





































































































very evening soon after sundown he would retire . 


to his boat, paddle to some favorite locality (I never 
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a portion of the.night apparently engaged in fish- 
eis mostly, in retlection, and in recalling and living 
over the many incidents of the past; for it made no 
difference whether the fishing was good or bad, every 
evening it was the same, and he seldom came in before 


two or three o’clock in the morning, and from that time - 


till. half past five or six o’clock seemed to be all the 
sleep he required. His only éxception to this rule was 
on Sunday. Nothing could induce him t- go out upon 
the Sabbath. This day was spent silently and rever- 
ently in his little room in pious meditation, broken only 
by an ‘occasional hymn tune ‘upon his flute.” 

J. B. Burnuam. 





In Sunny Tennessee. 


Ir is not singular that one’s first day of vacation should 
be spent this year in some of the lovely peach orchards of 
northern Alabama. That of my good friend, Johnnie 
McDaniel, lies on the northern slope of McDaniel Moun- 
tain, some eight miles from my home, and is, I dare say, 
as beautiful an orchard as can be found in the State. 

Uncle ’Thaniel, who drove us on that quiet road, aisled 
by great pines, was arrayed in his Sunday Prince Albert 
and neckcloth of flaunting hue and lively pattern. He 
patted his mules none the tess affectionately, however, and 
prattled on to them as is his wont in the long days spent 
im their company alone. The July sun had brought out 
the orange and the whorled coreopsis and the ‘séveral 
varieties of helianthus flamed radiantly from the fence 
rows. The woodthrush and the summer tanager were 
still in song, and from distant grain fields came the notes 
of promise tor another season ot quail shooting. To stand 
among rows of the soft green trees, bending with richly 
colored fruit, seemed justly to place the day at the top 
of la belle saison. At such times even ordinary events 
take on a color as though the day were blessed of saints, in 
whose worship one has some part. 

To middle Tennessee, where I fished im the waters of 
Barren Fork, was a quick transition. To Aug. 1 there 
had been no fishing of consequence on account of the 
unusual rains, but after that time I have mever seen the 
sport so good in these familiar waters. The mill pond in 
the town of McMinnville is well stocked with bream, rock 
bass and black bass, and a successful day’s “breaming” 
is to be reckoned among the chief pleasures of the gerile 
art in this section. One is paddled in a camoe with deft 
and silent stroke along the banks, skirting the moss 
beds, and the cast, with light tackle, is made from the 
prow; the goose quill float dips like a flash of light on 
reaching the water, and, if at all expert, a fighting prize 
of green and gold is the swift reward. 

Aside from the many discomforts of mountain trout 
fishing, which somehow heightens the sport to the right 
thinking angler, I regard breaming as quite its equal. 
One is, too, generally more certain of a basket, and 
in these limpid streams the table quality of the fish can 
scarcely be excelled. One day my companion and I 
brought home 119 fish, including one 2-pound trout, the 
latter being caught on a reel with some 50 feet of line. 

The fishing over, I am always inclined to linger over the 
beauty of this mill pond till nightfall. The four miles 
stretch of placid water, the lines of birches, silvering the 
green oaks and maples, and the festoons of Virginia 
creeper and grape; the dripping spring, tumbling over a 
mossy ledge with gentle plashes and crowded in very 
honor of its quality by a tiara of jewel weed; the dark 
mysterious sloughs where the great blue heron is some- 
times seen standing sentinel, and where the smaller com- 
mon varieties breed and live, darting in and out with 
cries as weird as their haunts. 

One fair July day we moved our house party from the 
venerable shades of our town house to a cottage at 
Beersheba, in the Cumberland Mountains. Here the alti- 
tude is 2,500 feet, and no summer heat ever penetrates. 
The views from the observatory of the hotel and the Back- 
bone cannot be equaled, sbesttly, in all this range. The 
cottagers have friendly and congenial circles where read- 
ing aloud, music and cards help to speed the time, and the 
best of all these diversions, the long tramps to the steeps 
and the gorges of Long’s and Laurel mills, Stone Door 
and Father Mountain. Two enthusiasts and myself 
botanized for some time over a wide territory.:and for 
two weeks, almost without interruption, I rose at dawn to 
linger awhile over the purpling east at Balance Rock, then 
down to the twilight of Dark Hollow for squirrels. At 
certain stands my ear was usually rewarded by the 
familiar rasp on hickory nuts, and if within range I would 
find quick aim as my dainty feeder reached out for fresh 
food in the festoons of small branches. As I was ex- 
pected back for breakfast, my bag was never heavy. but 
all the better for this, as this splendid dish figured the 
longer in our menus. 

I notice with regret that the chestnut trees throughout 
this section of Tennessee are dying rapidly. Up to a few 
years since no disease was known among them. I trust 
gome reader of Forest AND StrEAM may have observed 
this and can explain the probable cause. af i 

Like the warblers. lingering yet a little while in this 
delicious air of mid-September, I find that I too must 
turn southward to the white cotton fields of work, 


Atrtatta, Ala., Sept. 28. 





Wild Animals in Vermont. 


Mr: Cartos L. Smrrn sends to the Montpelier Journal 
these statistics of animals killed in Vermont during the 
time from 1885 to 1898. both years inclusive : f 

During 1897 and 1808 there were no bounties on noxious 
animale bat although there were considerable many boun- 
ties paid during 0 and a very few in 1808. they were 
for those animals killed in the year of 1806, after the 
auditor’s report had been made and the law repealed. and 
before it went into effect in February, 1897. The audi- 
tor’s réport shows for the time above mentioned that there 
were bounties paid on 404 bears, 165 lynx. 46,313 foxes, 
215 rattlesnakes, 1 panther, 1 wolf, costing the State 
$35.-353.. 

The Forest sawp Stazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


intended for publication should reach ws at the 
latest by and as much earlier as practicable, 





Glatuyal History. 
The Copperhead’s Bite. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

. The interesting letter from one of your correspondents 
about the copperhead snake was very correct in its de- 
tails. The writer forgot to mention the bright green 
plate. present on the forehead when that reptile is at its 
best. The gray copperheads are the very small ones, but 
on account of their markings and their extreme thickness 
in proportion to their length and their large head, they 
are never mistaken for any other snake. 

The copperhead is certainly a most villainous reptile. 
I have seen them of the length of my little finger with a 
toad inside of them thicker than the end of my thumb. 
Now look at your little finger and the last joint of your 
thumb and you will will appreciate the comparison. 
Again, I saw a copperhead in the summer of ’89 at Valley 
Park, Mo., that was not much longer than my arm, and 





* yet it had a head as large as my closed fist and its body 


was as thick as my arm (my fist and arm are consider- 
ably above the average in length and size). This snake 
was by far the largest I ever saw of its species, and must 
have been nearly twenty years old. Its head was nearly 
severed by that enemy of all snakes, the hay mower. I 
discovered it the day after we had cut the hay in a dried 
up swamp that lay close to the village of Valley Park. 
So much for this beautiful creeping devil. 

Now, how does it feel to be struck by one? I once un- 
derwent that experience, and in snake days. at that time 
when the virus is at its worst.. I had heard stories of 
persons dying from the effects of the bite—in fact, that 
very summer a boy, a white woman and a colored man 
had died inside of two weeks in that very neighborhood 
from the effects of copperhead bites. I differ from your 
correspondent’s expressed opinion when she states that 
the bite of the copperhead (Ancistrodon contortrix) is less 
poisonous than that of the rattlesnake (Crotalus hor- 
ridus). I have spoken to Indians from the West and 
those who were native of Canada, and without exception 
they have more dread of a copperhead bite than of a 
rattlesnake bite. For the copperhead bite their only 
remedy is to cut a large piece of flesh out and sear with 
a red-hot iron, whereas the remedy for a rattlesnake bite 
was the process of copious sweating. 

But the question is, How does it feel to be struck by 
a copperhead? I was once stung by a nest of bumble- 
bees, and afterward counted sixteen stings; the effect 
of this was to cause me to vomit and turn very pale 
and weak. I can say that that incident was not even a 
flea bite in comparison to the strike of the copperhead. 
Probably the reader has sometimes caught hold of an 
electric battery and found the current so strong that he 
could not leave go. That is the nearest description I 
can give of the pain—you can’t let go. and the pain keeps 
getting worse and worse. You can’t cry; you simply 
howl and roar with agony. I was struck on the fore- 
finger of the right hand, and it felt as if something was 
tearing along the whole course of the ulner nerve to the 
cerebellum. Although I was struck on the first joint of 
the right forefinger, so tremendous was the pain that I 
could not locate the exact spot. It seemed to me that the 
entire right hand and arm was being run over by a rail- 
road train. 

And here was I in a deep thought notwithstanding all 
the pain, thinking what an ass I was to doubt other 
people’s words. The colored people in the neighborhood 
told me story after story of the danger of the bite. I 
thought of Saint Paul and the viper, and how they met 
and how they parted, and I said “Nonsense.” If ever a 
human being tried to work the mind cure I did then, as 
I kept repeating over and over the word “ridiculous” 
during the interval of half a minute, and the result was 
that the poison thoroughly entered my system. As luck 
would have it, I was only a quarter-mile from a steam 
bath, which I rapidly set out for, and I covered the 
distance in better time than ever was made. The outward 
passage of the air from my lungs was utilized to give 
forth a roar that brought every one in the neighborhood 
to “see.” For the space of one hour and twenty minutes I 
parboiled in a steam bath roaring without ceasing, except 
the last five minutes, when the pain seemed to leave me. 
While in the steam bath I was aggravated by two doc- 
tors—one wanted me to drink ammonia and the other 
pure alcohol. I refused to drink anything but water- 
melon juice, and came out of the process a much thinner, 
paler and wiser man. F . 

Dr. Stickney was telegraphed for to St. Louis. and he 
arrived, finding me lying out on the lawn resting after the 
ordeal. My right fingers, hand and whole arm were 
swollen to the extreme tightness of the skin. but the pain 
was gone with the exception of a dull, heavy ache in the 
right lobe of the cerebellum. 

“Doctor,” I said, “we will visit the snake and kill him.” 

“All right,” said the doctor. “Will he be there?” 

So taking Al, the colored overseer of the farm, we 
ascended the hill to the black thimbleberry patch, and lo! 
true to the copperhead’s nature, he was there. Al dis- 
patched him. The specimen in size was not to- be com- 
pared to the monster I have previously mentioned, but he 
was brilliant in hue; the bright green plate on the fore- 
head glistened in the sun, and all the shades of brown 
were very pretty. The swelling had disappeared by the 
next morning, but a decided tenderness remained in my 
right finger, and I went about my work and considered 
the whole matter over; but I soon found out that the 


- worst was to come. 


One month from the time I was bitten I noticed a 
felon come on my hand close to my forefinger. This I 
burnt with a red-hot iron in no gentle manner. as I was 
quite mad at its arrival, and suspected something. Two 
weeks after this I met the noon hour with a raging fever. 
I went to bed for one hour, and then got up.and went to 
work in the cornfield. The next day, one hour later, I had 
a terrific chill, then a fever, then a sweat: People: in 
the neighborhood said I had the , and that it would 
last a week or ten days., Every day for six weeks, one 
hour later, I would have a terrific chill. I would shake 
the whole house. Nothing could warm me. Then a fearful 


fever would come up, followed by ¢ relieving sweat. I 


° 


asked the neighbors what it meant. They said, “I had 


the chills and fever bad —— —— +—.”” (These dashes: 
mean silence and wide open eyes.) I said, “I had.” Now 
and theri I’ would go. to St. Louis, eighteen miles dis- 


tant by train, and get next the red-hot stove and freezt’ 


with a chill; then I would go ‘to the doctor’s for’ the. 
curiosity of having my temperature taken, 109%° F. As 
I would be exhausted, I would sleep there for an hour and: 
then return. This thing kept up. .I never missed. a aay? 
The chill and fever would ‘follow ‘me through’ the" night, 
September passed by, October: passed by, and in Noverti-? 
ber Dr. S. W. Dodds thought that cold water would down 
the fever; but it did not. For nearly four wéeks I. was 
treated to cold baths and a very, very. low diet; but even 
then 109!4° F. would be registered occasionally. 

In the meantime I had been thinking hard, and I made 
up my mind that all systems and theories of disease and 
cure were wrong. I made:up my mind that disease was 
not an entity, but the circtimstances that caused the 
disease, and that disease is a friend and should be at all 
times aided and never combated. Acting on this hy- 
pothesis I got into a hot-water bath of. a temperature 
one degree higher than my previous day’s-chill.. I got into 
the bath during the chill period. and I. tell you it was 
pleasant. At this time I was as thin as a human could be 
and live, and was as yellow as an orange. In one week 
after this treatment I was well. Almost immediately 
eight glands under my right arm swelled up and dis- 
charged a most putrid, green-colored, vile-smelling pus. 
Now you see that the purpose of the fever was to ripen 
and separate the potson, so that it could be discharged. 
During all this time I-never took a drug. 

I have often been told that the head of a mule, horse 
or cow will rot off if they are bitten by this snake that 
never gives warning. 

After my experience from July to Christmas, 1880, I 
would advise any one intending to try a copperhead bite 
to first practice by having all their teeth pulled out of 
their head at once and gradually learn what pain is. I 
can tell the whole world that snake bite is a real thing. 

G. H. Corsan. 


Toronto, Canada, 


A New Coon in Town. 


Or late years Ithaca, N. Y., has furnished a number 
of appetizing stories of wild life foreign to that which 
find its developing influences at Cornell. The forth- 
coming census is expected to show Ithaca as the likeli- 
est cover in the Empire State, with municipal attach- 
ments, in which to successfully pursue the elusive and 
appetizing raccoon. 

The other day Dr. Loekeby, who resides within a block 
of the busiest business part of the city, succeeded in 
killing a very large coon at the rear of the family resi- 
dence, The animal had devastated nearby poultry houses 
of select pedigree to such an extent that its early capture 
dead or alive by virtue of a reward sanctioned by 
municipal authority or otherwise had fairly become a 
public necessity. Upon a plebeian pitchfork the un- 
terrified M. D. impaled the wild life outcast, and in a 
voice tremulous with the spirit of conquest proclaimed 
himself a benefactor of the first magnitude. 

And thus Ithacans continue to maintain the. city’s 
prestige as the ioremost cover for small game withir. 
city limits in this Eastern country. 

Ruffed grouse fly against window glass and obligingly 
kill themselves for effete banquets. The merry little 
quail alights upon the Mayor’s dooryard fence and 
whistles to be broiled for a morning spread on toast. 
The toothsome canvasback gayly disports itself within 
gunshot of the city’s bath house. The great American 
polecat takes his morning spin along State street un- 
molested. Raccoons invade the home of judges and the 
abode of materia medica, and calmly offer themselves 
upon the altar of the colored gentleman’s Sunday dinner. 
The husky carp pokes his nose in the public eye abroad 
friendly waters to incite the angler to renewed deeds 
of valor—but why continue to end of chapter? 


Ithaca has established'an indisputable reputation as the 


sportsman’s paradise, second only to Chicago, in which 
mighty city the corpulent prairie chicken is annually 
shot along the far reaches of many an unhallowed 


avenue. M. Cuttt. 
Sayre, Pa. 


Fish and Mosquitoes. 


From year to year the importance of the mosquito 
seems to be growing, and the efforts made by man to 
reduce its numbers are constantly increased. That the in- 
sect is a transporter of the malaria germ seems to be pretty 
well established, but the study that is now being devoted 
to the subject is likely greatly to increase our knowledge 
of it before long. 

_For most people the mere annoyance of the mosquito’s 
bite is justification enough for his wholesale destruction. 
A good many years ago Dr. L. O. Howard, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, advocated the employ- 
ment of kerosene fot the destruction of mosquito larve, 
and it is generally believed that this method of fighting the 
pest is more effectual than any other that has yet been 
tried. It is quite certain that in some places the use of 
kerosene has very materially abated the mosquito pest. 

It is well known that many small fishes greedily feed 
on the larve of the mosquito, and an example noted in 
Dr. Howard’s recently published paper on these insects, 
concerning an occurrence which took place in Connecticut 
not long ago, illustrates this very well. Dr. Howard said: 
“In this case a very high tide broke away a dyke and 
flooded the salt meadows of Stratford. a small town a few 
miles away from Bridgeport. The receding tide left two 
small lakes nearly side by side, and of the same size. In 
one lake the tide left a dozen or more small fishes, while 
the other was fishless. An examination in the summer 
of 1891 showed that while the fishless lake contained tens 
of thousands of mosquito larve, that containing the fish 
had: no larve.” 

In cases where water must be stored in tanks or 
barrels: for household purposes, the use of kerosene to 
destroy mosquito larve might well be impracticable, and . 
it is suggested that small fishes might be introduced into 
such in order to keep the mosquitoes from 
breeding in the water which they contain, 
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In the Northern Sierra Madre. 


It it worth-all the trouble that a person undergoes to 
possess the experience acquired in getting through a 
Mexican custom house, and when one has to pass two 
such robbers’ roosts and the line of gendarmes that ex- 
tends southward for thirty miles from the Arizona border, 
he has served his apprenticeship and is ready for promo- 
tion. A month’s delay within the “free zone” was ex 
ceedingly profitable so far as obtaining good collections 
was concerned, but it did not amount to much for big 
game, except in the immediate vicinity of Nogales. When 
we struck southward from Naco we felt that a new world 
was before us, and we were fairly cut adrift from our 
good old Uncle Sam. A last farewell look at the line 
of barren peaks that extend from Bisbee to Tombstone 
and we plunged into the labyrinth of mesquite, mescal., 
yucca and cactus that lay between us and the Sierra Madre, 
where there was promise of better sport than we had en- 
joyed for many a day. 

For four days our only game consisted of cottontails 
and two kinds of partridge—the scaled and Gambel’s. 
Then we reached the Babisbe River—one of the head- 
waters of the Yaqui—and entered the foothills of the 
main cordilleras. We left our first camp on the Babisbe 
with high hopes, fer we had been to'd that the region we 
were entering abounded in deer, bears, wild pigs and 
turkeys. Our cavalcade had been jogging along for about 
an hour when a flock of ducks arose from the river be- 
side us, circled overhead and went down not a quarter of 
a mile away. Fairbanks took my gun, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, “sneaked” after them. We heard the two bar- 
rels go off like one, and in a few moments he returned 
with a brace that were new to me. They resembled 
teal, but were larger than any I had seen before. Refer- 
ence to Ridgway determined them to be Abert’s duck. 

This first success emboldened others of the party, and 
soon two turned their pack mules over to the charge of 
their accommodating friends and climbed the hills to 
the right. The rest of us just “moseyed” along until 
about 11 o'clock, when we heard two shots from the 
hunters. There one of them appeared on the hill and 
signaled for a pack animal. For dinner we had the liver 
of a white-tailed buck that dressed not less than 75 
pounds. Still, the sport of the day was not done, for 
when evening came, and we pitched camp once more by 
the Babisbe, we caught enough catfish to make two good 
meals for ten men. These catfish live in swift water, and 
are much better flavored and more gamy than those of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

At Oaxaca, Sonora, where we recruited for a couple 
of days, we heard great tales about wild pigs. But 
Oaxaca had other charms for us than listening to hunters’ 
yarns. Here we first reached the typical Mexican flora 
and avifauna, and, better. yet, we feasted on melons, 
sweet potatoes and all the vegetables that our Eastern 
market garden produces in an entire season. There is no 
frost at Oaxaca, and the watermelon season lasts from 
July until Christmas. We were shown one vine that was 
said to have borne constantly for three years. Leaving 
the village we climbed the main range by means of one 
of the most picturesque cafions that I have ever seen, and 
last Sunday afternoon we crossed the continental divide 
and entered Chihuahua. 3 

The Sierra Madre at this point were a disappointment 
to me from the fact that they are treeless. But it is the 
rainy season and the wealth of flowers is something 
wonderful. The rich green of the new grass is fairly 
spangled with all the hues of the rainbow. A long chain 
of rolling hills and level uplands followed—one vast cattle 
range, where we saw numerous herds of antelope, each 
containing from ten to fifty head. Of course, this 
brought a corresponding change of diet. The ruins of a 
large city, where the grassy mounds still retained the 
square shape of the ancient houses, arrested our march 
for half a day. Then we struck the valley of the Janos, 
which we have been ascending for three days. 

At first this valley was wide and the grass was belly 
deep to the cattle. Ranches were about ten miles apart, 
and each ’dobe house had its cornfield and melon patch. 
Presently the valley narrowed into a succession of 
beautiful cafions with level parks between. In the cafions 
vine-clad oaks and sycamores predominated, but the black 
walnut is the tree of the flats. The underbrush was 
luxuriant, and it was a very easy matter to get lost. 
Higher yet we struck large pine timbers, in which we 
have: been traveling for a day. The number of ducks 
that are found at this altitude and on as swift a stream 
as the Janos is a surprise to me. We left Abert’s duck 
in Sonora. Here we find a few pintails and large flocks 
of green-winged teal. Apparently the deer have never 
been hunted, for they are close to the trail and allow us 
to approach within 50 yards of them. In the morning 
when it is clear we find them singly and in pairs, but in 
the afternoon after the rain commences, they bunch, and 
several are found together. 

This article was commenced with the intention of 
recording some of my bird notes. I find several changes 
or extensions of habitat, as well as some variations in 
measurement that make me believe that this region has 
never been “done” thoroughly. As a few of these items 
may be of interest to your bird-loving readers, I give 
some of the most important. 

Anas aberti, Ridgw. Abert’s duck. Hab. extends in- 
land to Sierra Madre, north nearly to Arizona border. 

A. carolinensis, Gmel. Green-winged teal. Common 
in the mountain basin of Chihuahua. August and Septem- 
ber too early for migration to have commenced. 

Dafila acuta, Linn. Pintail. One large flock found on 
Babisbe River. western Sonora, August. 

Gallinego delicata, Ord. Wilson's snipe. 

Tringa bairdii, Coues. Baird’s sandpiper. 

Totanus solitarius, Wies.; Solitary sandpiper. Three 
Cage above were found on the Janos River, Chihuahua, 
Ss ; 

Symphemia .semipalmata inornata, 
Babisbe River, western Sonora, Aug. 
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Calli la squamata, Vig. Scaled partridge. 

c. ne Nutt. Gamibel’s Sait itine * Claas in 
desert region of northwestern Mexico, the scaled partridge « 


Brew.  Willet. 
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favoring the more atid localities, while Gambel’s par- 
tridge is nearer water. ’ 

Cyrtonyx montezume, Vig. Massena partridge. The 
most widely distributed so far as altitude is concerned; 
being found in the timbered country, but .not on the 
deserts. from the Gulf of California to the highest tim- 
ber lands of Chihuahua. 

Columba fasciata, Say. Band-tailed pigeon. Found in 
large flocks in the oak timber of southern Arizona and 
Sonora. 

Melopelia leucoptera, Linn. White-winged dove, com- 
monly called Mexican pigeon. 

Urubitinga anthracina, Licht. Mexican black hawk. 
An examination of several specimens warrants me in 
stating that Ridgeway’s measurements are too small. 
Wing of female averages 16.50, and in one specimen went 
over 17.00; other measurements in proportion. 

Melanerpes formicivorus angustifrons, Baird. Nar- 
row-fronted woodpecker. Found extensively in western 
Sonora along coast and extending inland at least as 
far as Hermosillo. 

Tyrannus melancholicus couchi, Baird. Couch’s king- 
bird. Found in upper Gila Valley, Arizona. I believe 
this to be its northern limit. ; 

Myiarchus mexicanus, Kaup. Mexican crested fly- 
catcher. Western and central Sonora. The measure- 
ment of several specimens proved it to be this species 
rather than its Arizona congener. 


Myiarchus lawrenacii olivasceus, Ridgw. Olivaceous 
flycatcher. Gila Valley, Arizona. 

Icterus parisorum, Bonap. Scott's oriole. Flagstaff 
Crossing of Little Colorado, Arizona.. May. Northern 


reported limit. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys, Forst. White-crowned spar- 
row. Buckskin Mountains, Arizona, May. 

Cardinalis cardinalis superbus, Ridgw. Arizona cardi- 
nal. Found as far north as Mogollon Mountains, central 
Arizona. 

Calamospiza melanocorys, Stejn. 
large flocks, northern Sonora, August. 

Lanius ludovicianus gambeli, Ridgw. Califonia shrike. 
San Pedro River, southern Arizona, July. 

Harporhynchus crissalis, Henry.  Crissal 
Northern Sonora. 

Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha, Swains. Thick-billed par- 
rot. Pine forests, Pacheco, Chihuahua. Measurements: 
Length, 18.00; wing, :1.20; tail, ‘50; culmen, 2.00; height 
of bill at base, 2.20. 

Trogan. Anterior toes not un -d‘for basal half. Front 
serration in upper mandible sm .jer than that figured in 
Ridgway. Back and scapulars rich metallic bronze, green 
varied with blue and coppery. Crown, occiput, hind neck 
and chin much darker. Rump and tail coverts metallic 
blue. Tail, solid blue; back, with three outer pairs of 
feathers, broadly tipped with white. No white breast 
band. Basal half of outer web of primaries and entire 
basal half of secondaries white. Breast metallic green like 
back. Rest of lower parts bright red. Length, 14.00; 
wing, 7.50; tail, 7.45. Found in pine timber near Pacheco, 
Chihuahua. Altitude, 7,200 feet. Sept. 1o. 


Lark bunting. In 


thrasher. 


SHOSHONE. 
Pacugco, Chihuahua, Sept 18. 


The Gonsinia State’s Neglect. 


New HaAmPsuHIRE’s great wealth consists of the White 
Mountains preserved in a state of nature, and of the 
Merrimac River, having .its sources in the mountains, 
which flows down through the length of the State and 
has been well described as the main artery of the State’s 
economic life. The summer resort business is estimated 
to pay the State $10,000,000, and over one-half of this 
income is derived from the White Mountain region, 
Nevertheless, the State has chartered a compony that 
is engaged to the best of its capacity in the wholesale 
denudation of the aianaine <a not only destroys 
the beauty and attractiveness of the region for the 
summer visitor, but subjects the Merrimac to suc- 
cessive floods and droughts to the great injury of the 
water-power upon which large manufacturing interests 
all down the stream depend. The treasurer of the big 
Amoskeag cotton mills, at Manchester, recently, com- 
mented in his annual report on these alarming effects 
of the deforesting of the country at the headwaters of 
the river. , 

The operations of the New Hampshire land eng pf 
are described in a pamphlet recently printed by Rev. 
John E, Johnson, a missionary of the Episcopal Church 
for the mountain -region. It is called the “boa-con- 
strictor of the White Mountains” and the very worst 
trust to be found in the world. This company is not 
only deforesting the mountains and destroying the value 
of the river as a water-power, but it is depopulating 
the region. In its early days it was allowed to acquire 
all the public lands thereabouts for next to no equiva- 
lent, and has been adding to its holdings ever since by 
various processes, chief among which is the crowding 
out of the original settlers or their descendants by 
buying land around their farms, closing up highways 
and fhe like. It is stated that. whole valleys in the 
mountain region have in this way been depopulated. 
The writer of the pamphlet says: 

“Summer visitors to this section of the White Moun- 
tains have noticed the many deserted farms and dilapi- 
dated buildings and have wondered at such scenes, not 
dreaming that the cause was to be found in the opera- 
tions of a company chartered to do it; that this desola- 
tion was due to the gradual tightening of the coils of 
a boa constrictor legalized to crush the human life out 
of these regions, preparatorv to stripping them of their 
forests; for depopulation here is not que to the causes 
which have led to the abandonment of farms elsewhere 
in the State. The inhabitants of this section never de- 
pended exclusively upon the scant returns from their 
rough farms for a living, but rather upon their winter’s 
work in the woods, a dependence that never would have 
been exhausted had they been left in possession, since 
their methods were those which are advocated by 
scientific forestry. The farmer felled some of the largest 
trees in the woods every winter and hauling them out 
endwise injured nothing, but rather left the rest. the better 
for it: His successor. the i cuts - 


professional lumberman, 
everything, rolls it down the n.ountain, crushing the 


. is always, “ 
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saplings, and not content with that, often burns the 
refuse for charcoal. The land company has boasted 
that extensive lumber operations never could have been 
undertaken in this section without its assistance in pre- 
paring the way—an assistance which in one instance 


‘they say involved ‘the preliminary acquisition of 60 dif- 


ferent titles.” 

Everything is subordindted by this company to the 
deforesting industry. It puts a veto on all summer.. 
resort extensions which interfere with the business of 
cutting and burning. No roads are allowed to be 
opened through the company’s lands to points of in- 
terest. Seekers after heaith and recreation are repelied 


_and driven away, it is said; and deserted farms owned 


by the company, which are sought by such people for 


‘summer homes, are not for sale because that would 


interfere with the prosecution of lumbering on the whole- 
sale plan. In the mountains of Pennsylvania are six 
sanitariums, and in the White Mountains not one, and 
one explanation is that no physician could hope to buy 
a site for such an institution from the New Hampshire 
Land Company. The answer to all would-be purchasers 
e sell only in lots of not less than 10,000 
acres, and to lumbermen’’—wholesale operations in the 
work of destruction thus being kept constantly in view. 

Mr. Jghnson’s description of the situation is indorsed 
as truthful by the chairman of the board of selectmen 
of North Woodstock, N. H., and by other leading citi- 
zens of the place. He contrasts it with the public 
ownership of the forest cantons of Switzerland tor the 
public good, and believes that nowhere else in the world 
outside of the United States can a population be found 
“abandoned by its rulers to such a remorseless despotism 
as this vampire of the White Mountains, the New 
Hampshire Land Company.” Gov. Rollins has called 
attention to the moral degeneration of many of the rural 
sections of the State, and Mr. Johnson asks whether 


ss else could be expected of communities so 
afflicted as to material conditions by a merciless and 
degrading trust as are many of those in the mountain 


section of the State. The place to begin the evangeliza- 
tion of rural New Hampshire is at Concord, says Mr 
Johnson. { 

The end of the processes now in full swing is to be 
evidently the skinning of the mountains and then their 
sale at a profitable figure to the State as a reservation. 
This is the game which has been played in the Adiron- 
dacks, and unless there is a sudden and great awakening 
in New Hampshire it will not stop there short of sy-l 
a conclusion.—Springfield Republican, Sept. a5. 


Game 3 Bag and Gun, 


North Carolina Hunting Grounds. 


WyominG, Del.—Editor Forest and Stream: While the 
middle and western sections of the old Tarheel State 
have become quite familiar to lovers of rod and gun, 
there is a vast region of marsh and piny woods along 
the coast, as yet almost unknown to the sporting world, 
watered with numerous rivers and streams which flow 
to the ocean and up which the tides ebb and flow. It 
is on these waters the wild goose spends his winter 
vacation and the different varieties of duck are at home; 
while in the great pine forests through which these 
streams wind and bend, there are numerous deer, turkey, 
bear and wildcat. Quail also are found in evidence 
wherever there is a field or plantation. I have camped 
in the backwoods of Canada and tramped the trails of 
the Adirondacks, have explored the dark ravines of the 
mountains of West Virginia, but have never fourid a 
spot where all kinds of game, both large and small, can 
be found from one camp as can be done in these delight- 
ful forests of the sunny South. There also the sports- 
man’s privileges are as yet but litttle restricted. He 
may hunt deer with or without hounds at any season of 
the year. There may be State laws for the protection 
of game, but the people of Onslow and adjoining coun- 
ties know little or nothing of such laws and never ob- 
serve them. Game of all kinds is taken at any season. 
When this section becomes known to sportmen this con; 
dition will doubtless be changed. 

Black bass and pike are also found in all the streams 
and take the hook freely in the winter months. For 
years I have spent my winters in this delightful climate 
and will be pleased to give any information to brother 
sportsmen, either by private letter or through Fores: 
AND STREAM. This locality offers great opportunities fo: 
clubs who desire to secure game preserves cheap. Many 
are already taken, but plenty yet remain. 

. H. Tuomas. 


Moose in Ontario. 


Hamitton, Ontario.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1, 
should be generally known, now the open season for big 
game is near at hand, that the Government of Ontario 
has made a short open season for moose, caribou and 
reindeer. The license for non-residents is $25, allowing 
the holders thereof to kill two deer and one bull moose or 
one male caribou or reindeer in one year, also other species 
of game in season. In consequence of the big-game re- 
gions in Ontario being so easy of access by the various 
lines of railway, there will no doubt be a large number of 
non-resident sportsmen take advantage of these facilities 
to procure a moose or caribou this season. Moose and 
caribou are found in considerable numbers north of and 
adjacent to the main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from Mattawa to Sault Ste. Marie and Rat Portage. 

North Bay, which can also be reached by the Grand 
Trunk Railway from Toronto, is a favorable point to 
start in from for large game. The Ottawa & Parry 
Sound Railway also runs through a big-game country. 
moose and red deer being found within short distances of 
this road. 

In the Province of Ontario there are no sarge tracts of 
the public domain leased to private parties or clubs, with 
the exception of a few duck preserves acquired from the 
Dominion Government many years ago, so that there will 
be no danger of visiting sportsmen to Ontario trespassing. 
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Oil for Guns 


UNDER no ordinary circumstances use vegetable oil on 


-or about your gun locks or guns. I am not a chemist, 


but my understanding ist that to clarify those oils acids 
are used and that a certain per cent. of such acids is 
not eliminated therefrom, the quantity remaitiiig too 
small is to render their use injurious to human beings or 
anmials, but ample when used as lubricants to engender 
a fine crop of rust. 

To use a common expression, these oils will gum; 
and not only that, but for some reason they are not rust 
removers or preventives. In time the emolient prin- 
ciple will disappear, leaving a gummy coating upon the 
metal to which they.have been applied. Nothing is 
more disagreeable than to find your gun locks working 
stiff and creaky, emitting a dull muffled sound instead 
of a sharp clear click. Examination will disclose, if 
vegetable oil has been used, the delicate mechanism of 
your gun locks coated with the oil residuum. A strong 
alkili will dissolve this and a thorough washing of the 
gummed parts with alcohol, turpentine or coal oil will 
neutralize the alkili. 

The many oils advertised for lubrication and preserva- 
tion of your gun and its parts are doubtless meritorious 
and will accomplish all for them claimed. Nevertheless, 
I prefer the use of a home-made article ‘which is not 
only a rust softener but a preventive as well. For more 
than twenty years I have used it, prepared in my kitchen. 
The material from which it is manufactured is easily 
attainable, its preparation very simple, its keeping quality 
unsurpassed. . 

My formula is not patented nor copyrighted. | The 
ingredient is obtained at small cost, consisting of one 
or more individuals of the genus Anser, well fattened, 
procurable by daylight from a farmer’s flock, or from 
the town or village or city market. When picked and 
cleaned, remove the leaves of fat from the carcass, place 
them in a clean frying pan, to which add a little water. 
Now deliver this to the presiding goddess of your 
kitchen with direction that she try out the oil contained 
in the leaves ‘of goose fat. The process is not long. 
Care, however, must be observed that the ingredient does 
not burn. Of course the frying pan will be placed in 
proper relation to the kitchen range and the fire therein. 
The process of frying should go on until the fat is ex- 
tracted from the substance. Then remove the pan from 
the range, pour the contained fluid into another clean 
vessel, return to the range and boil until all water is 
evaporated. Then remove and allow all ebullition to sub- 
side. When cool pour into a wide mouth clean glass 
bottle, cover the opening and set aside for about ten 
days, at the expiration of which time you will find a 
layer of stearine wapeneot by a quantity of pellucid 
or .semi-opaque oil of the consistency of dairyman’s 
cream as sweét as the scent of wild rose and of unex- 
celled quality. Peas, 

Caution.—Should your cook be a German it will be 
well that you secrete that bottle lest she substitute the 
contents in lieu of butter with her bread. 

SEPTUAGENARIAN, 

Sr Louts., 


Adirondack Deer and Woods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have sevetal times expressed myself on Adirondack 
matters in your columns, and beg the privilege of 
doing so again. 

1. As to the present deer law providing that the open 
season shall begin Sept. 1: . This is not favorably re- 
ceived by the guides as a class, nor by a very large pro- 
portion of gentlemen who annually visit the Adiron- 
dacks. I talked with many guides about it this sum- 
mer, and did not find one who favored a change from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 1 for the opening of the season. 

‘tney say the season is so short there is no longer 
any money in guiding. Many of the sportsmen who like 
to get a deer each year, and who generally employ guides 
in doing it, have to return home about the opening of 
the season and so do not go into the woods at all. 
This is especially true of professional men, and of all 
who have children to enter the schools. It is therefore 
probably true of the great majority of men who go into 
the Adirondacks at all. Surely they are as much en- 
titled to their share of sport as the minorty, who can 
go later in the fall. I have before urged these considera- 
tions, but they are worthy of repetition, and are em- 
phasized by present conditions. These work against 
visitors, hotel-keepers, guides and residents in the 
Adirondacks. People will have less desire to go there 
if reasonable spotting privilege is denied them, and 
the less visitors the less business for guides, and all 
residents. Furthermore, many are disgusted with the 
present law, and the tendency is to create a lack 
of respect for law. I have heard many gay, “I pre- 
fer to earn money to live on. But if the law cuts off 
my opportunity to do so, I must still live, and my family 
must live, and they shall not lack for meat this winter.” 
The conclusion is obvious; for every deer saved alive 
by shortening the open season, making it begin Sept. 1, 
two or three at least will be killed later to feed families 
resident in the woods. In the interest of the guides, of 
the people living there, and of all who love our noble 
Adirondacks, I ask for a change in the game law this 
winter, putting the opening of the season back to 
Aug. 15. 

rs & to the devastation of the forests: The lumber 


‘companies are doing this faster than any written state- 


ment can make you realize. While it is claimed that 
they only cut certain kinds and sizes of trees, and so 
do not denude the land, I know from personal observa- 
tion that they are “letting in the sunlight” on large 
areas in such a way as to not only affect the beauty 
of scene, but the amount of rainfall. If our Solons of 
the Legislature had put most of the time heretofore de- 
veted to modification, and restriction of the game laws, 
to forest preservation and acquisition of more lands by 
the State, their wi would have been more apparent. 
A single further instance must suffice. 

It is reported that Blue Mountain, the vast, con- 
spicuous and noble feature of all the splendid scenery 
at Bhie Mountain Lake, is this year to lose its crown 
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of evergreen timber. Scars of the axe already. appear 
on the mountain side, and the entire summit is to be 
laid bare. I confess to a feeling of righteous’ indigna- 
tion when I heard the report. I hope the State will 
hasten to acquire all the area possible in the Adiron- 
dacks before it is too late, both to buy the land and to 
preserve the forests. And this leads to 

3. The proposed plan of ‘supplying New York city 
and all the Hudson River towns with water from the 
Adirondacks by the State: I believe that in the interest 
of the people of the cities and of the entire State, both 
as regards a good watet supply and the preservation 
of the forests and the greatest natural sanitarium of the 
East, this is the best plan yet proposed, and that the State 
should speedily adopt it. JUVENAL. 





My First Coon Hunt. 


I was a boy then, about the age when the owner of a 
gun was the possessor of all. And an invitation to spend 
two or three days in that picturesque section of Massa- 
chusetts, the Berkshire hills, was gladly accepted. How 
I recall those beautiful, crisp autumn days in the latter 
part of October, when nature with her magic touch 
had transformed the landscape into a picture which the 
greatest artist could never dream of imitating. Having 
cleaned my breach-loader and packed my traveling bag 
with ammunition, I boarded the first train for Hunting- 
ton, where the old stage driver eagerly awaited my 
arrival to drive me up the mountain to my destination. 
That ‘drive was.one to be remembered. Imagine a road 
of six or seven miles up a hill almost perpendicular, 
and every few rods we would have to drive over a huge 
boulder, as that part of the country was noted for rocks, 
and the driver remarked that rocks were about the only 
thing that grew there. - At last we reached the farm 
house, a weather beaten place, and to all appearances 
built in Revolutionary days; you could lie abed and 
count the stars through the cracks in the roof. But 
what a place for a first-class rest, and with what ex- 
hilaration I awoke the next morning, and with an im- 
patient mood waited that day for evening to come, when 
we were to take our guns and dogs and start for the 
corn-field. I could picture myself going home with at 
least two or three coon pelts and a thrilling story to 
relate of that night’s hunt. 

At last everything was ready and we called the dogs 
and started. It was a beautiful ‘night, the air was keen 
and frosty, and what a moon! So clear was the atmos- 
phere that it seemed more like day than night. We 
were going about three-quarters of a mile down the road 
to a neighbor’s corn-field, where many a coon had par- 
taken of his last corn supper, and many a hunter had 
gone home well satisfied with his night’s sport. Having 
reached the corn-field, we loaded guns and waited for 
the dogs to scare up a coon. And that is about all we 
did do, to wait, and as the hour of three had arrived, we 
decided it was an “off-night” and reluctantly started for 
home. 

Just as we climbed over the fence at the edge of the 
woods the dog barked and snapped at something, and 
we could hear a hasty retreat up a tree, and hurrying 
over we discovered the dogs had treed the game. There 
between the branches of the tree, about 20 feet from the 
ground, we could see a pair of glistening eyes. I must 
admit, I was more than excited, as we hall given up all 
hopes of any sport that night. I waited with breathless 
anxiety, while my friend George took careful aim; as 
he had the heaviest gun and we wanted to be sure of 
our game, the honor fell to him. He fired both barrels, 
and down came something crashing through the 
branches to the ground. No sooner had it struck the 
ground when the dogs had pounced on it and had it 
securely pinioned. Holding the lantern to view our 
prize, what was it but an ald cat! Possibly it had strayed 
away from some farm house. Just what the animal 
was doing there in the woods at 3:30 A. M. a mile frpm 
any house, I have never been able to decide, and we did 
not feel inclined to inquire into the matter very deeply. 
A solemn silence seemed to reign over both hunters and 
dogs, and like a small funeral procession we started for 
home. Even the dogs felt the disgrace, and one of them 
hid himself for three days and did not eat anything for 
over a week. The story of that night was kept secret 
for some time, but finally leaked out, as the next season 
when I made another trip they were very anxious to 
know how I enjoyed my “coon” hunt last fall. 

W. H. W. 


The Maine Woods. 


Boston, Sept. 29.—Boston merchants and _ business 
men who love the rod and gun cannot all get away for 
long trips to the better hunting and fishing localities, 
hence they have to be satisfied with sport nearer home. 
Barret’s Camp, on the Concord River, in Billerica, is 
well spoken of by those who find longer trips difficult. 
The camp is only a little over an hour’s ride from Bos- 
ton, besides Barret is spoken of as “a white man, every 
inch of him.” Mr. J. H. Jones has been up there for 
a week or more, a good part of the time. He was ac- 
companied by his father, A. Jones, well up te seventy 
years of age, but loving hunting and camping as well 
as when a boy. He surprised his son by the wing shots 
he made on snipe and grass birds. The wife and boy 
of six were also at the camp a part of the time. The 
youngster shows that he is to take after the father and 
grandfather, for his greatest delight was sitting in the 
bow of the boat with hook and line and catching perch. 
They had good pickerel fishing, while squirrel shootin 
was very good indeed. Mr. George C. Moore, of Nort 
Chelmsford, Mass., has returned from his shooting trip 
tc South Dakota and Wyoming. He went in company 
with Dr. French, of Boston, one of the noted lovers of 
the gun and shooting grounds. The Doctor has not yet 
returned. They found prairie chicken shooting all they 
could ask for. Duck shooting was also great. At first 
Mr. Moore, although a good wing shot, found it hard to 
hit the swift-flying ducks of that country, but he soon 
“got on to them.” ; 

The latest reports from Maine say that the leaves are 
already falling fast—doubtless one of the results of the 
extremely dry weather, out of the Maine 
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woods yesterday says that the leaves are coming off 
very rapidly without changing coior, and that the 
autumn foliage cannot, be as beautiful as usual. But the 
trees will be bare early, and the early hunters will reap 
the advantage. ; 

Mr. William F. Bateman, of Boston, has been on a 
hunting trip to the Megantic preserve. He secured 
two deer on the Canadian section of that preserve, the 
Canadian game laws permitting of shooting deer. in 
September. Here he had a double advantage, for he 
might have stayed over into October and obtained his 
two deer on the Maine side of the line. 

Partridge shooting on the Megantic preserve is re- 
ported better than for years. Duck shooting will be 
good as soon as the weather is cold enough. 

Messrs. C. L. Howes and Stanley Howes have re- 
turned from a very satisfactcry hunting and fishing trip 
to Upper Magaguadavic Lake, New Brunswick. They 
appreciate the position of the game laws of the British 
provinces, which allow of the taking of deer in Septem- 
ber. They easily secured two deer down the lake only 
a short distance from the Hills Camp, in which they are 
interested. Partridge and duck shooting was fairly sat- 
isfactory. But they are greatly disgusted with the fish- 
ing, though the waters are not in the least to blame. 
They are sure that one of their best trout coves has 
been treated with a big charge of dynamite. Dark hints 
are dropped concerning the big haul of fish that came 
to the surface after a terrific explosion. Still the game 
wardens cannot seem to locate the miscreants. Naturally 
the owners of the Hills Camp are much displeased, and 
believe that the authorities should take promp action. 
The cove where deadly explosives were used has been 
a favorite fishing ground, where even the ladies, who 
have been taken to that camp this year for the first 
time, could easily have taken trout of from 1 pound to 
344 pounds. It was one of the best fishing grounds in 
the lake. SPECIAL. 


The Palmetto Gun Club. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Sept. 22—A determined movement 
has been started among the sportsmen of Charleston to 
put ‘a stop to the wholesale slaughter and final destruction 
of the stock of game in South Carolina. At a recent 
meeting of the Palmetto Gun Club, of this city, an 
organization which is composed of representative and 
leading men of Charleston, it was decided that some 
steps must be taken looking to the prevention of the con- 
tinual and flagrant violations of the laws which have been 
passed for the protection of game in this State. Realizing 
that unless something was done and done speedily, the 
entire stock of game in the State would be absolutely 
annihilated, these sportsmen met to face the situation 
squarely and to see in what way it could be remedied. 
The meeting developed, among other things, that the 
members of the gun club at least were heart and soul 
in the movement and would cast their weight on the side 
of securing strict enforcement of the game laws. 

In pursuance of this determination it was decided that 
the Palmetto Gun Club itself would undertake the prose- 
cution and punishment of any person or persons caught 
violating the laws of the State regulating the protection of 
game. The club has, therefore, published the following 
advertisement : 

“A reward of $10 will be paid by the Charleston Pal- 
metto Gun Club to any party or parties furnishing 
sufficient legal proof to convict any person or perscns of 
offering for sale any partridge or partridges as prohibited 
by the act of the General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina, approved Feb. 9, 1900, or in any way violating 
the provisions of said act or any part thereof; or of catch- 
ing, killing or injuring such bird or birds between the 
ist day of April and the 1st day of November, in any 
year, as ae om by law.” 

As will be seen, this notice applies especially to the law 
meant to keep the game from being sold by commission 
merchants. But it is not the intention of the men behind 
the movement to make it hot for the pot-hunters and 
salesmen alone. They are also going after the sportsmen 
who shoot out of season. There is one law passed at the 
last session of the Legislature prohibiting the offering 
for sale or purchase of quail for a period of five years, but 
there is also another statue which provides that no quail 
shall be shot from the season between April 1 and Nov. 1. 

Already dozens of hunters from Charleston as well as 
elsewhere have started killing the birds, a thing which 
is done every year, and it is for the apprehension of these 
as well as the marketers of game that the reward. is 
offered. In other words, the real sportsmen have become 
alarmed at the way in which the game laws are being 
violated and are determined to put a stop to it. Especial 
attention is called to the notice published in to-day’s 
Evening Post in order that due warning may be given. 

As an indication of the determination of the local gun 
club to carry out their movement it may be stated that 
a special committee has been appointed to look after the 
enforcement of the law and to institute such measures 
as may be deemed necessary in making the movement a 
sticcess. 

The following compose the committee: Col. Z. Davis, 
W. G. Jeffords, L. L. Cohen, W. G. Chisolm, J. R. Read, 
J. A, Ball, J. A. Miles, J. W. Peterman, W. M. Mucken- 
fuss, T. P. Whaley. 

These gentlemen have agreed to do everything in their 
power to urge on the movement and devote their attention 
to seeing that the game is protected in accordance with 
the law. 

Considerable interest in the movement has also. been 
aroused among the lawyers of the city, and a number of 
them have promised to lend their support. Mr. R. C. 
Merritt has been chosen as attorney for the club, and will 
be charged with the duty of prosecuting any one caught 
violating the game law. 

In addition to the above measures taken it is understood 
that an effort will be made to secure the co-operation 
of the city police in catching offenders. Great assistance 
could be rendered by the members of the police force in 
securing proof against commission merchants. The Mayor 
will be asked to give his assistance in this direction. 

The. chief trouble which has in the of the 
enforcement of the laws in this Sfite has been thet there 





was no One directly charged with their execution. This 
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is the defect which the Charleston club hopes to remedy. 
They are going to make efforts to have a special deputy 


| sapaioted or empower.some magisterial officer. 


he Charleston men are arranging plans so as to have 


-ajaw passed at the next session of the Legislature making 


it incumbent fer the.trial justices of the various townships 
to:see that the game laws are carried out. 
Though the efforts of the Palmetto Gun Club will be 


- @irected ¢hiefly to, the, enforcement of the law in the near- 


ay pactipa, it is also their desire that their movement 
uid, take..hold all: through the State. They ask the co- 


»9peration.of all the sportsmen in every section of the State 


and would especially urge upon the country papers the im- 
perative necessity of assistance in carrying out the move- 
ment which has now been instituted. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Game Review. 


Cxicaco, Ill., Sept. 29.—No flight of Northern ducks 
has as yet appeared in this latitude. As far to the north as 
Fox Lake, Wis., I hear that the shooters are still as 
anxiously looking to the northward as we are here about 
Chicago. A few teal are being killed at the clubs, but 
these little irresponsibles go by no rule. There has been 
a big drop in the temperature the last two days all over 
the Northwest, and perhaps this means an early freeze 
in the marshes of the far North, so that the birds will 
before long begin their flight to the open arms and the 
bloody graves that await them from: Manitoba to Mexico. 
If I had my choice I would not be born a duck at this 
day and age of the world. 

Jacksnipe have shown up as far to the south as our 
Indiana marshes, and some bags of goodish size have been 
made. Oswald von Lengerke hunts this bird very regu- 
larly. A week ago, at the famous old grounds at Koutts 
he got seventegn jacks and one woodcock, and he is just 
back to-day from a second trip, on which three guns got 
nineteen jacks on the same country. At Maksawba Club 
the jacks have also been in with some regularity for the 
past ten days, and they are scattered all over, here and 
there, on the better marshes of upper Illinois. I hear 
that Ernie McGaffey and a friend went out this morning 
on the Skokie marsh, near Evanston, for a try at the 
jacks, and should not wonder if they had fair sport. To- 
day the weather is just right for a good flight-of jacks, and 
the next week should show some fun in this part of the 
world. 





Wisconsin Birds. 


The Illinois chicken season is over, but I hear still of 
an occasional party up in Wisconsin who have had the 
luck to kill a half-dozen birds here and there, and I do 
not believe that the supply of birds in central Wisconsin 
has been so sharply polished off as our stock in Illinois. 
the cover up there being much heavier on the average and 
the open country less in extent. At Waupaca, Wis., this 
week, I saw one shooter who said that he had killed 
thirty-six chickens this fall, He was a farmer, with a fair 
native pointer. He said that the partridges, meaning the 
ruffed grouse, are a good crop in that part of the State. 
He also spoke of a “wood grouse,” and at first I did not 
know what he meant till he said they hunted them as they 
did chickens. Then I knew he meant the sharp-tailed 
grouse, which resorts to the woods or thickets more than 
the pinnated grouse. I have never heard this name 
used for the sharpie before. At Waupaca there are a few 
quail, not very many, but no doubt more than was the 
case a few years ago, as all around that place the migra- 
tion of quail northward has steadily gone on for some 
vears, At this point there were a few Mongolian pheas- 
ants released a few years ago, but they seem to have dis- 
appeared and left no sign. 

Mr. .D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake, Wis., has had a 
little fun with the chickens this week, and writes as below 
regarding it: 

“Had a nice little time with the chickens Saturday. 
Went up to Pardeeville, twenty miles west of here, and 
went out with. Lyle Smith, a friend of mine. We put 
up two coveys and a few single birds and bagged eighteen 
of them. Were all fine, big, strong birds, but pretty wild. 
The first covey, of eighteen, we put up four times before 
we got a shot, then got only one bird. The next time we got 
into them plenty in the high grass and managed to get 
eight of them. Struck another covey of eight and the 
second time we got them up managed to secure five of 
them. The other four were single birds that had been 
scattered. I lost another single old rooster that carried 
two loads of shot over into a cornfield about a mile away 
and dropped in the corn, where we were unable to find 
him. Another old rooster gave me the laugh in great 
shape. He jumped from behind a small willow bush in 
the marsh and passed on to another one about two rods 
away, when he turned and made off straight behind the 
bush where I could not see to shoot. I managed to give 
him two shots between the two bushes, but the best I 
could do with him was a small bunch of feathers. We 
had a delightful tramp and lots of fun, besides getting 
all the chickens. we needed in our business. Had two 
dogs, good ones, though they were a little fast on the 
start, and did not hold the birds well for a time or two. 
The birds got up the first time half a mile away, but. we 
could mark them down easily and managed to stay with 
them. until we got our -tribute from them.”’* 


New Sport in the West. 


It is to be feared that the West is losing some of its 
erstwhile woolly quality and becoming sadly effete. A 
friend in Saginaw. Mich., tells me that the sportsmen of 
that place have taken to shooting rail, his words thereon 
foilowing : 

“The sportsmen here have been having fine fun this 
fall shooting the sora rail. The marshes along the Sagi- 
naw River. and they are immense wild rice beds, have 
heen literally alive with these little fellows for the last 
two or three weeks. The north wind raises the water and 
then is the best shooting, A duck boat with a man to 
punt it through the rice, a light charge of No. to shot and 
you are fixed for afternoon's sport. Bags of sixty or 
eighty have not infrequent. and every afternoon 


the plug train on the Pere Marquette to Bay city has 


‘kind makes in the social compact. 
fore a part of society, not a part of the wild and natural , 


carried sportsmen to Cheboygannin Creek, which has been 
the favorite spot.” 


The Guide and His Gun. 


The old question of guide and sportsman continually 
comes up. Without doubt the guide has come to stay 
as lang as we shall have sport, for the hurry of modern 
life practically compels the city shooter or the tourist 
sportsman to save his time as much as possible on a 
trip, and so he has to hire a guide in order ‘to learn a 
piece of country as quickly as possible. By hiring the 
guide, of course, he robs himself of more than half the 
pleasure of his trip, if he be one of the sort who are able 
to take care of themselves, but this giving up ‘part of 
one’s privileges seems to be a part of the surrender man- 
The guide is there- 


life. It is the guide who has the fun, and you pay him 
for it. 

The question of property in the game a guide kills is 
one which, I believe, has received a certain amount of 


discussion in the columns of Forest AND STREAM. and 
which still remains unsettled. Its ultimate solution will 
be when human nature changes, and until then I .pre- 
sume the question will appear in as many different lights 
as there are men who go shooting. Over in Mich‘gan, it 


_Seems, there are many shooters who go put with guides, 


paying the guides a good stiff price, and keeping all the 
birds that the guides kill. As the latter is in good con- 
dition and steady practice, he naturally kills more birds 
than his employer, and the latter is able to take home a 
nice bag with him, which he can use, give or hang up in 
the family smoke house as his conscience shall dictate. 
There is little doubt that a steady industry of bird killing 
in this way has been going on for years in the lowe: part 
of Michigan. I do not like to come out rabidly and apply 
all sorts of names to the shooters who have made a prac- 
tice of getting a good bag in this way. Maybe it seems 
right to them: Sodas it is their business. But may 
they not candidly look the matter over, and may they 
not perhaps reconsider their earlier opinion as to the 
wisdom of this course? Three years ago lower Michigan 
had a lot of birds. Last year it was shot out, as I know 
very well. Do thé*shooters who bring in the guide bags 
prefer to kill a whole lot of birds one year and very few 
or none the next, or would they prefer to have a steady 
supply of birds and a certain regularity to their possi- 
bil'ties for sport? I should myself rather have it the 
latter way. Be that as it may, there is local criticism on 
the custom, and. for a wonder, some of it comes from 
the country. A Michigan paper prints the following from 
a country sportsman: 


There is one great evil to be met, and that is to stop the market- 
hunter. You may be surprised at the statement, but I can prove 
it, that this is really the only evil worthy of attention. You say 
there is a law now forbidding the sale of birds. And I maintain 
that the market-hunter has been just as busy, killed just as many 
birds as he could, and marketed them at a better price this year 
than any former season. .The only difference is that formerly he 
sold to the butcher, while now he sells to the al sport, the 
cheap skate from the city, who dresses up in hunting suit, buys 
a gun and maybe a $5 dog for $50, and goes into the country to 
buy birds. He puts in the paper on his return how many birds 
he bagged, omitting the price, and calls that hunting. The market- 
hunter is in the field every-day, rain or shine, so as to have a 
supply on hand, for-the dey is past when he can make a killing 
in one day large enough to satisfy the purse of the city hunter. 

could name one such hunter who admits that he has killed 
over one thousand birds the past season. You will find half « 





dozen of them in ‘every little town in Saginaw Valley, waiting for 
the city hunter ‘to do business .with: I am not over-stating the 
case in the least. It is true that a s nm may hire such a 
hunter for e companion or ide, if he will, without doing any 
harm, but ‘it is a fact that the birds killed are sold to the city 
hunter, and it is not only what is killed that day, but ail that he can 
kill during the season. _Two years ago.the egg crate game was tried 
by market-hunters in a certain locality, but they were informed 
that it would not be tolerated, and that ended it. Now they have a 
better market right at home for all that they can kill. I cowd 
name you men from Saginaw who did not kill one bird for every 
twenty that they bought and paid for. The number of birds 
shipped out of the country is not a drop in the bucket compared 
to the amount disposed of to city hunters. Now the question 
is: What is going to be done about it? The law cannot reach the 
uilty ones, and if it continues in a few years every lover of the 
égitimate sport may as well sell his dog and gun. These market- 
hunters are out every day; they have as much principle of the 
sportsman about them as a butcher; they are cleaning the game 
out of the country just as rapidly as if marketing of game was 
allowed. I have been out with my hounds lately, and can say that 
I do not think there is one bird for every five that were a year ago. 

Here, then, is a subject for every lover of dog and gun to con- 
sider and act on. It is a delicate question to discuss in sporting 
clubs, for some of the worst offenders are prominent in clubs. We 
are powerless to check the evil in the country; the 
remedy must come from the city. One thing is certain, 
if the city hunter continues to give a market to the pot- 


LYMAN AND MERKIM. 


hunter our days for good shooting are numbered in the Saginaw 
Valley. If you wish it to remain what it has been, the best See 
ing grounds in the Northwest, then stop those cheap counter’ ejts 
of sportsmen from buying birds and parading as lovers of legiti- 


mate sport. 


A city sportsman of the same State writes in another 
paper to something the same effect regarding this prac- 
tice and other things which are destroying our game so 
very rapidly all over the West. 


There are many alleged sportsmen in Saginaw who go to 
Hemlock, Merrill or somewhere else, and go out shooting with a 

rofessional guide. Now that is all right if they simply take 

im along because he knows the country, and knows where to 
have the team meet them at night, and can point out the best 
places, and then let the sportsman kill his own birds ey on. the 
wing or not at all; but they do not do that; they want the guide 
to kill just as many birds as he possibly can, and if the dog points 
they are more apt to urge him to take first shot, so the bird will 
be killed, rather than risk it themselves. They are out after meat 
and a big bag and something to brag about. 

The fact is so many shooters think they are sportsmen, when 
they really do not have the first instinct of a true sportsman. 1 
saw in the paper some time ago an account of how one of our 
prominent merchants had returned from his spring duck shooting 
trip, giving the number of birds killed, a large quantity, and 
then this same alleged sportsman went on to tell it was the best 
shooting he had had in years.” Did he stop to think that for 
every duck he killed he destroyed a mated pair that would have 
returned to some shooting ground in the fall with a brood? Did 
he stop to think how worthless the birds were for the table at 
that time of the year, their breeding season? Did he stop to 
think that these same birds had run the gauntlet of a never- 
ceasing shotgun warfare from the time they left their far-off 
Northern home to begin their Southern flight? They had been 
shot at in Manitoba, North Dakota and on the Platte; or if they 
had taken the Great Lakes as their Southern pathway. they ‘had 
been pounded all through Minnesota. Wisconsin and_ [Illinois 
Then as Christmas time drew near and they stopped for a breathing 
spell along the Mississippi bottoms in Arkansas and Louisiana 
and Mississippi, the Northern shooter—not sportsman as a rule— 
was still banging away for the Christmas holidays, “‘to have a 
turn at the ducks down South.” A little later around 
Pass and Corpus Cristi to their southernmost limit, these same 
butchers with insatiable greed were banging away at them. The 
local item in the Saginaw paper is but a sample of the fate await- 
jng these poor, tired-ovt spring birds, and the very few that are 
fortunete enough to safely reach their breeding erounds in the 
great Northwest, where they have the only rest they get out of 
the whole twelve months. 


For the Minnesota Park. 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, the very able fire warden of the 
. hig State of Minnesota, has always been one of the warm- 
est advocates of the establishment of the Minnesota 
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ational parte, about which we have heard 90 much, and in 


‘aul paper he. gives a 


‘few points on the probable course of action in case the 


park matter is this season brought to a favorable. issue. 


If ce joint committee mentaedtend Sy the bill, wiih Dae ety 
peaged ¢ Senate, after a visit is region reports favora' i 
;, expected an act of Congress Wal he peestd ter n-coummaloion 


“to treat with the bands of Chippewas who are interested for 


buying the reservation in bulk. If a yee be made, the pur- 
‘chase money in such case will not be: paid down, but will be 
-ereditéd to the Indians, and the interest thereon at 5 per cent. 
will be annually sopropienet and paid, The project, therefore, 
will not ‘require a, large appropriation, as the opponents of the 

assert. When acquired the forest will be managed by scientific 
forestérs. Mature trees will be cut, the young trees-left to grow 
and a sustained yield perpetuated. Naturally the forest needed 
for ‘scen and recreation around the shore of the principal lakes 
will be left standing. 
E. Houcx. 


Hartrorp Buripinc, Chicago, Il. 


The Rhode Island Season. 


Provivence, R. I., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The law on game will be off in a few days in this vicinity 
and the local sportsmen are getting ready to trim the 
partridges and quail. Several years ago the late Horace 
Bloodgood imported into this State a number of 
pheasants, which were turned loose upon his game pre- 
serves on his farm in South Kingston. That they have 
propagated successfully there is no question, and some 
of the young have recently been seen in the vicinity of 
Car@lina, which is several miles away from where they 
first received their freedom. There is little question that 
there are more quail and partridges in the south county 
this year than has been the case for many years when 
there were heavy snows during the preceding winter. In 
fact, similar reports are received from other parts of the 
State. The quail seem to have little fear of people in car- 
riages, although they run to cover, but seldom take to 
flight. If a pedestrian approaches, however, they are on the 
wing instantly. Partridges are seldom seen except in the 
dense woods, unless hunted with bird dogs, when they are 
frequently found in the “slangs” and open places, where 
acorns and birch buds predominate. Rabbits are always 
plentiful in almost any part of the south county, at the 
commencement of the hunting season at least. It is prob- 
able that there has been less unlawful killing of game in 
that section of the State this year tham.during any pre- 
vious year for twenty years past. : 

The clam culture experiments which have been con- 
ducted in the Wickford harbor during the summer under 
the direction of Dr. H. C. Bumpus, of Brown University, 
has been closed for the season. A report on the lobster 
experiments will be made by Dr. Bumpus later. 

Blackfish or tautog are reported as being very plentiful 
in Narragansett Bay this fall. Thursday afternoon Miss 
Curtis, daughter of Lighthouse Keeper Curtis, of Rose 
Island, accompanied: by a friend, succeeded in landing 
twenty-six of these fish weighing. 100 pounds. 

The following is from the Providence Journal of 
Sept. 23: 

Philip S. P. Randolph, a prominent society man of 
Philadelphia, who. spends his summers at Narragansett 
Pier, has once more been made the object of attention 
from the Bird. Commissioners of Rhode Island. He 
has been haled into court and, with his hired man, who 
acted as a hunting companion, was fined for pursuing 
birds with intent to’ kill. j 

Two years ago he was arrested.and heavily fined with 
the same hired man, Nicholas Potter. Then he was fined 
for hunting contrary to law, and also for a bird charged 
as being in his possession. The,game officers state that 
it has been his ‘custom to drive into the country with a 
pair of cobs in a covered trap, accompanied by Potter 
and a coachman. On arriving at good hunting grounds 
Randolph and Potter, with dogs and guns, left the coach- 
man in charge of the team and went into the woods for 

me. 

Oh was Randolph’s custom to emerge first from the 
woods, and, finding ‘the coast clear, the signal would be 
given to Potter, who would then bring forth the kill. 

Farmers in the south county have resented the rich man 
going forth with impunity, trespassing on their lands in 
search of game, when others were debarred from such 
indulgence at this season. They sent complaints to the 
Bird Commissioners. Friday Deputy Commissioner Louis 
HH. Knox, who had been detailed to investigate, came upon 
Randolph as he emerged from the woods west of Perry- 
ville in South Kingstown and a few minutes later secured 
Potter. $ 3 : 

They then had no game in their possession. They 
were taken before Judge Lewis at Kingston and ar- 
raigned on warrants charging them with pursuing game 
with intent to kill and fines of $20 and costs, amounting 
in all to about $50, were imposed. Randolph settled the 
amount with a smile, and made a remark that he would 
not care if it did not get into the papers. ana 





Edward H. Howell. 


Mr. Cuas. A. Hatey, of Bath, N. Y., writes of the late 
Edward H. Howell, whose lamented death occurred on 
Sept. 9 at the age of forty-four: “He had been an ardent 
sportsman ever since he was old enough to carry a gun 


_ or a fish pole. No hill was too high or too rugged for 


him to climb in pursuit of a wary old cock grouse. No 
stream with its tangled environments of grape vines and 
brush was hard enough to quell his ardor when in pur- 
suit of speckled beauties. who knew him—and 
their name is legi oved, honored and respected him. 
While offering sincerest condolences to his loved family, 


we feel that we have been bereft of an honored member ; 


of society, a genuine sportsman, a gentleman and a tru¢ 
friend.” , 





Owing to a delay in the preparation of the illustrations, 
we are obliged to defer to the next issue the. continuation 
of the ‘series of chapters on “American Wildfowl:” The 
next fiumber will contain descriptions of the Canada 
goose: Hutchins’ goose, white-cheeked goose and cack- 


- Montana Prairie Chickens. 

Missouta, Mont., Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It may be of interest to the readers of Forest, AND STREAM 
to know how the shooting and fishing has been here this 
season: Inclosed find three pictures—one of ‘Master Ly- 
man Stevens, ten years old, son of A. M. Stevens; who 
made a record for himself and his dog Merkim.¢ They 
got ten chickens. the first day the law was out. Another 
picture is of A. M. Stevens’and C. J. Lemley; who had 
hunted until they came to a fence, on the other side o 
which stood a tree with this sign on, “Keep Out!» No 
Hunting Allowed on'These Premises.” Waving a fair 
string, we hung them on the fence and got a picture of 
what we had. é 

There have not been so many chickens for years as this 
season, owing to an early spring and long, dry summer. 
It. is stated by some, prospectors in the hills that some 


“xeep out!” 


of the birds brought off two broods, but I have no direct 
proof of this. The crop of ducks is good on the Upper 
Blackfoot, as we proved on a three days’ hunting trip to 
the nesting grounds. 

Trout fishing was good in the early season of the year, 
but low water seemed to drive them into deep pools 
early, so we were compelled to use bait or make no catch, 
and a fly-fisherman cannot use bait ;-it makes him feel like 
killing a deer with a club, or shooting a prairie chicken 


' sitting-on a fence. 


- Large game is to come next, ducks and geese on the 
southern flight, and all depends on the wéather here 
whether we get good shooting for either or both. We 
will report on them later. Bert STEVENS. 


Long: Island Shooting. 


East Quocue, Long Island, Sept. 27.—There was a 
flight of bay birds Monday last.’ Two local gunners shot 
132, and other bags have been made of 98 and 48 within 
the last few days. ‘ 

The duck season opens Oct. 1. There are quite a num- 
ber of black ducks living on the feeding grounds, also a 
few sprigs. E. A. J. 


Shooting and Fishing Resorts. 


Reapers who are looking for shooting and fishing re- 
sorts are invited to make inquiry of the Forest AND 
StreAM Information Bureau, where information may be 
had without cost. 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Ace 
Looking for Game or 
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Tue finding of the will of Abram Mosher by two 
hunters in Dark Hollow, near Hamburg, Conn., while 
trying to. get at a nest of gray squirrels in the trunk 
al. a hollow tree, has averted a lawsuit. The hunters 
found among the leaves and pieces of bark of which the 
nest was composed some scraps of paper with writing on 
them, several handkerchiefs, bits of ribbon and many 
bits of twine. The pieces of paper proved to be the hdlo- 
gas will of Abram Mosher, a farmer: living near 

ark Hollow, who died in the early part of last summer. 

Mosher, through inheritance and thrift, was worth 
at the time of his death more than $75,000. He was not 
married, and had no direct heirs. For six years before 
his death he was an almost hopeless paralytic. When he 
was stricken he tried to get one of his relatives to live 
with him. All refused, and he got a young man named 
George Applebee to operate his farm and care for him. 
Applebee attended to the wants of Mosher faithfully until 
he died. A few days before the old man passed away he 
told Applebee that he had made a will in which he had 
given him his entire estate. and he asked Applebee to 
bring him the will, which he would find in the drawer of 
the bureau in Mosher’s bedroom. Applebee did so, and 
Mosher went over it carefuly to see that it read as he 
wanted it to. cee She vit 

Applebees. carried. the will back. He had just reached 
the bedroom, when he heard a cry from Mosher, and he 


’ hurriedly threw the will on a table that stood near an 


open window. Applebee found Mosher 
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never rallied. When Applebee went to look for the will 
it was gone: He searched every nook ‘and’ cranny,’ but 
could get’no trace of it. 

As soon as Mosher was dead children of a sedond 
cousin laid claim to the.estate. , Applebee told the story of 
the will and refused to vacate the farm. He-was finally 
ejected and the cousins took possession! ‘Theré ‘were 
persons who had heard Mosher say that he intended to 
give his property to Applebee, and on the str of their 
testimony Applebee was preparing to- make a fight; when 
the will was found by the squirrel hunters. ‘When the 
fragments of the document were placed together it‘'was 
found complete, though badly stained. The cousins have 
relinquished the farm. 


24 f 

Alexander Howell, Dean of St. Paul’s in Mary Tudor’s 
reign, was a good angler, but his views were regarded as 
unorthodox by the authorities. While he was catching 
fish Bishop Bonner decided to arrest him with a view to 
his trial for heresy. But Howell, though a shining light 
of the Church, did not want to be a burning one too. 
Having received a warning, while fishing in the country 
a pursuivant was after him; he did not return home, but 
like a-wise man, escaped to Holland. When Elizabeth 
succeeded to the throne he returned from the Low Coun- 
tries, and, remembering a bottle of ale which he had 


hidden in a hole in the bank, he looked for it, and found - 


it quite safe. When he uncorked it, he found the beer 
excellent, and so discovered a secret, which has made the 
name of Bass famous throughout the world. 
; 25 
A French fisherman who threw his line into the Seine 


Canal, near St. Denis, got hold of a package containing’ 
178 railway bonds, worth $22,000. 


Sea and River ishing. 


Proprietorseof fishing resorts will find it profitable: to advertise 
them in FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Memory. 


THERE is a brook away up among the Vermont hills 
which has a particular attraction for at least one in- 
dividual among the millions on earth. It couldn’t have 
the same interest for any other, because no other ever 
enjoyed exactly the same exquisite thrill of pleasure that 
was the writer’s when he caught his first trout. It isn’t 
sO many years ago that the sensation is forgotten. And 
often when the scene is reviewed the brilliant spring day 
returns, with the beauty of the fresh foliage and the 
music of the purling brook, mingled with the vociferous 
chorus of innumerable birds, and one wishes to be again a 
boy, to wander forever by the brookside, to know that 
loved ones since passed to their rest will greet one at the 
door, and to be as free from care and worry as then. 

The brook came down from the mountains, even then 
partially capped with snow, and flowed through a meadow 
where it was lost to sight in the springing grass. There 
was a miniature cafion perhaps two feet deep, and in the 
bottom the brook flowed silently along until it reached the 
wall which fenced in the mowing. There it burst through 
the stones and broke into myriads of shining drops as it 
splashed downward and disappeared under a low bridge 
which carried the driveway leading up to the house. 
The upper side of the bridge was covered deep with small 
willows, but the lower side was bare and the brook 
emerged to spread itself into a shallow pool where it 
apparently — courage for its plunge through a 
tortuous and rocky course along the scadsile thence un- 
der another bridge, down another fall, wandered awhile 
in a sheep pasture and finally lost itself in a larger 
stream which came from another direction. 

The boy of those days had no modern appurtenances 
for trout fishing. His rod was usually an alder tree cut 
by the brookside and his line was cheap, while hooks 
were few and sinkers were bits of twisted lead cut from 
old water pipes.’ The bait was invariably angleworms 
carried in a tin spice box, and the creel was a forked 
twig cut from a neighboring bush. And yet, who wouldn’t 
return to those days, with their primitive apparatus, pro- 
vided also the keen zest and unalloyed pleasure would 
return too, and, withal, the success which crowned the 
efforts of the young fisherman? 

_This particular boy had been living in a village, but 
his parents had occupied this farm that spring. e had 
explored every possible nook and corner of the plantation, 
including its remotest woodlands, and now it was time 
for fishing. Very carefully he cut his rod, he attached 
the line with extreme care, provided a more than ordi- 
narily symmetrical sinker and prepared to annihilate the 
trout family in that particular stretch of brook. He had 
been told that it was a specially desirable trout-lurking 
place, and he determined to secure one before very long. 

Beginning at the upper end, contrary to all established 
rules of scientific sportsmanship, he worked down the 
stream, using less care than he ought, and meeting with 
no success. The boundary of the meadow was reached 
and he climbed the fence. He dropped his hook into 
the deep hole under the willows at the end of the bridge. 
There was a fierce tug. A sharp yank on the rod and a 
beautiful brook trout lay struggling far back in the grass. 

The house was only a short distance away, and the 
boy seized his treasure and hastened with all speed‘ to the 
kitchen, where the fish was placed in the water cistern. 
And he was a beauty. He was fully nine inches long, 
very brightly marked and mottled, with the’ rainbow 
colors of the Green Mountain brook trout, and. which 
are shown by no other known variety. And though that 
is more than thirty years ago, the same trout is in the 
spring which supplies the house with water, to which he 
was afterward transferred. 

Even though that same has caught fish practically 
around the world, and has enjoyed the lunge of the largest 
and most gamy species known. there has never been a 
capture which compares in thrilling experience with the 
first trout captured by a nine-year-old boy one bright 
May morning a third of a century 
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A Lake in County Mayo. Ps 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us this well written sketch of 
fishing in Ireland, from the London Standard of Sept. 


Who that has once fished in County Mayo in fine 
weather can ever forget it? Sport may not always 
be quite what it wastin the great days when salmon 
and white trout swarmed, when the fisheries had not 
been half ruined by mismanagement, needy landlords, 
and ubiquitous poachers, and the angler was pretty sure 
of a heavy creel wherever and whenever he went out. 
Yet even now, despite many drawbacks, excellent fish- 
ing is here and there to be obtained, white trout are 
fairly abundant, and touching brown trout, every lake, 
every river, every tiny stream that runs sparkling amid 
the glens and mountains of this lovely land is full of 
them. As for scenery, there is scarce a corner of the 
British Isles that can approach Cotunty Mayo, with its 
glorious mountains, its romantic valleys and passes, 
its wild moorland, its wonderful seascapes, its unrivaled 
coast line. The clean, soft air, fresh from a thousand 
leagues of virgin Atlantic, is perfection itself. There 
is nothing else quite like it, except, perhaps, in adjacent 

Connemara. Leaving Clew Bay and its hundred islands 
‘ behind us, we drive in the little governess cart up a 
moorland drive, no great way above the Newport River, 
which, finding an outlet from Lough Beltra, makes its 
short passage to the Atlantic. A seven mile trot into 
Beltra, a beautiful upland lake, set amid perfect solitude, 
lies shining before us. Beyond the lake rises the moun- 
‘tain of Croaghmoyle, behind us springs Mount Eagle; 
while to the Northwest towers Nephin, one of the most 
formidable of Irish mountains. From Nephin you may 
stretch your gaze over the waters of Lough Conn, and 
see before you in the far distance Killala Bay, where 

the French Janded in 1798. We make our way to one 
of the few dwellings on the shores of Beltra. The lad 

we find here assures us with true Irish readiness that 
he has the best boat on the lough, and so we outspan, 
and put up the pony. An inspection of the boat, which 
has apparently been lying in the sun for weeks, makes 
us somewhat less certain of our prospects. But the 
eager boy repeats his warranty, we shove the craft into 
the water, and bestow ourselves and our fishing gear. 

Alas, we are not fairly afloat before from half a dozen 

seams the water comes pouring in. Desperate bailing 
enables one of us to keep the craft afloat, while the other 

essays a few casts; but it is evident that our voyage is 
doomed, and with what haste we can muster we push 
across the lake for another cabin, where the right boat— 
it is quite evident we have chanced upon the wrong 
one—is to be found. During this hurried excursion we 
have taken three decent brown trout. 

Having changed boats and dismissed our late rower— 
now too downcast even to say a parting word for his 


once incomparable craft—with the solace of a badly- 
earned shilling, we get upon the water again wnder 
much more favorable auspices. The sun is a trifle too 
bright, perhaps, but there is a fair breeze from the 
West, and a white cloud or two sails boldly across the 


blue sky every now and again, chequering the lake with 
cool shadows. The sea trout on Beltra have, however, 


been rising none too well of Jate, and we are by no 
means sanguine. Our boatman manifestly understands 
his business, and moving steadily round the lough, we 
get to work, the soft breeze materially assisting our 
.casting operations. Three or four brown trout, the 


biggest of them over half-a-pound in weight, are hooked 
and landed, and then comes that delightful, boiling rise, 
which can never be mistaken, of a good sea trout— 
white trout as they call them in Ireland. The rise is 
a good one, and the fish is firmly hooked, and now comes 
a desperate little battle betwixt fish and angler. There 
is no better fighter in the world than this pluckiest of 
the Salmonide. Three desperate leaps out of the water, 
displaying the sea-trout’s clean shape and silvery sides 
—critical moments these—and then the fish bores away 
frantically, demanding and receiving six or eight yards 
of line. gut the battle is to the strong, and in five 
minutes the white trout is conquered and brought along- 


side the boat. One quick sweep of the landing net, 
and the fish. a beauty of just upon two pounds, lies 
before us.“ Having administered the quietus and duly 
admired the fair proportions of the capture, we get to 
work again. Another brown trout or two, and then 
follow in pfetty rapid succession the bold, pulse-quick 


ening rises of four sea trout, three of which, varying in 
weight from three-quarters of a pound to one pound 
and three-quarters, are, after some minutes of delightful 
excitement, brought to bag. Then some few more 
mixed rises, a handsome brown trout of a pound and a 
quarter, and after that a halt for luncheon. A _ water 
bailiff has been halloaing to us with great’ pertinacity 
for the last twenty minutes, and now, putting ashore 
for a brief space, we are able to lull his suspicions and 
produce our licences. Poachers of high as well as of 
low degree are pretty numerous in-Treland, and although 
rivers and lakes are better protected than they used to 
be, a good deal of French leave is still taken in these 
remote places. For sea trout. as well as for salmon. a 
one-pound fishing license is required, and occasionally 
asked for, where keepers do their duty. 

Tt is curious, by the way. how little is known of the 
habits of the sea trout. Here in the West of Ireland 
peasants and water bailiffs seem to he even less able to 
enlighten one than their fellows of Scotland or even 
Norway. When and where do the heavier examples 
of these fish snawn? Very few anglers, who understand 
salmon and their ways pretty thoroughly, are able to 
tell you. In various rivers a large proportion of sea 
trout seem to return to the salt water without spawn- 
ing at all. Again, many of the heavier fish seem to 
hang about the coast and estuaries. Do these ever 
ascend a river with their fellows? They love apparently 
to drift up and down with the tide. to just taste the 
fresh water coming down from the rivers, and move on. 
The smaller sea trout do, of course, ascend the “upper 
reaches and spawn: the heavy fish. it would seem, much 
more rarely. Male fish. too. among heavy sea tront. 
seem far scarcer than among salmon. One thing our 
Mavo friends are able to bear witness to—a. fact. well 
known, of course, to most anglers among the Salmonide 


—and that is. that white trout, unlike their big cousins, 
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the salmon, do feed freely in fresh water. Of that there 
can be no manner of doubt. Upon this very morning 
the biggest+sea trout killed disgorged the remains oi 
several worms upon which it had manifestly been feeding 
greedily. You may also find them at times stuffed with 
other tood; in salt water, for instance, théy are very 
parti#l to sand eels. It is now, of course, pretty well 
established that the lordly salmon seldom, if ever, feeds 
in fresh water; the sea trout is, on the contrary, a hearty 
gourmand in salt water or fresh, and after a spate you 
will occasionally find him absolutely gorged with worms. 

Brown trout, plucky as they are, vary greatly in fight- 
ing energy. f course, soil, water and feeding have 
much to do with this. There are three well-remembered 
lakes in Norway, all lying within half a mile of one 
another, and all holding good fish, In the first and sec- 
ond lakes, set amid thick pine forests, the trout were 
dark, heavy and strong, but a trifle sliwaish. In the 
third tarn, which lay among rockier and more open 
surroundings, and was much less engirt with timbe:. 
the fish were lighter in color and immensely more ener- 
getic in character. A brown trout of half a pound taken 
in this upland water gave as much sport as a sea trout 
of a pound and a half, which is, of course, saying a 
great deal. In this same Norsk lake char abounded; 
these deep water fish were, however, seldom taken, and 
then only in the hottest weather. 

Towards 6 o'clock, with a respectable creel of brown 
trout, nobly illuminated by nine or ten silvery sea trout, 
we run ashore, inspan our pony cart, settle our trifling 
account with the boat-lad, and loth though we are to 
leave this fair scene, drive homewards. As we cross 
the solemn moorland, now and again is to be seen 
against the glowing evening sky, plodding homewards, 
a patient ass, its two deep wicker creels, or panniers, 
laden to an impossible height with turf. sods, behind 
which is usually perched a ragged, bare-footed boy or 
girl. The turf sods, dug out ~ | the wild bogland with 
so much toil, represent, of course, winter firing and 
winter comfort in the humble Mayo cabin. These way- 
farers and a bird or two, a heron, or, as.an Irishman 
would call him, a “crane.” ” cleaving his majestic flight 
against the yellow sky, or a skein of duck, or a sand- 
piper, are the only occupants of the quiet. waste. Near- 
ing home, we cast a final glance backward toward the 
lone, majestic mountains, amid which our lake is set. 
Beautiful Beltra, ever fair to the eye and memory, even 
among the romantic scenery of wild Mayo. how pleasant 
are the days passed amid your lovely solitudes and in 
pursuit of your excellent sporting - fish! 


ANGLING NOTES. 


A Salmon Score. 


One day in August as I was going to my train in 
Albany I met Mr. Wm. Sage on the platform, also waiting 
for a train. As both our trains proved to be ten minutes 
late, we indulged in talk about salmon fishing, for I had 
last seen him on the Ristigouche River, in Canada. Soon 
after I made a note of what he told me about the late 
salmon fishing, but he told me another thing about which 
I could not make a note, as it lacked essential details. and 
this was that Mr. John S. Kennedy, president of the 





Ristigouche Salmon Club, had made a remarkable score of ' 


salmon killed on the Ristigouche and the Cascapedia. 
and that on three different days he had killed his limit of 
eight salmon. The essential details that I refer to were 
the total numbers of fish, weights, etc., and not until I was 
in New York last week was I able to supply them, and 
now give the score complete to the readers of Forest AND 
StreEAM. The score tells its own story, and I only call 
attention to the number of fish killed on the Jock-Scott 
fly. A total of 88 fish, and 56 fell to the Jock-Scott. Of 
the remaining 32 salmon 20 were killed on silver-doctor, 
7 on dusty-miller, 3 on black-dose and 2 on silver-gray. 


provided I have counted and figured correctly. First I 
give Mr. Kennedy’s score on the 
Ristigouche. 

Jun 
13. Riedie Run, 1, 21lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 
15. Main Pool, 1, 21lbs., A. M., silver-doctor. 
15. Main Pool, 1, 22Ibs., A. M., dusty-miller. 
15. Main Pool. 1, 22lbs., A. M., dusty-miller. 
15. Main Pool, 1, 24Ibs., -. M., dusty-miller. 
15. Main Pool, 1, 22lbs., P. M., dusty-miller. 
15. Main Pool, 1, 24lbs., P. M., silver-doctor. 
16. Main Pool, 1, 26lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 
16. Main Pool, 1, 18tbs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 
16. Main Pool, 1, 14Ibs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 
16. Main Pool, 1, 19tbs., P. M., silver-doctor. 
16. Main Pool, 1, 20lbs., V. M.. silver-doctor. 
17. Sunday. 
18. Rock Pool, 1, 19lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 
18. Rock Pool, Blbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 
July. 

5. Main Pool, 1, 22tbs., A. M., black-dose. 
5. Main Pool, 1, 9lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

Total, 16 fish, 328Ibs. 

The sixteen salmon averaged 2014 pounds. Six kelts 


were landed and returned to the river. Mr. Kennedy left 
the Ristigouche Salmon Club at Metapedia on the morn- 
ing of June 19, and arrived at Cascapedia Club the after- 
noon of the same day. He returned to Ristigouche Sal- 
mon Club July 4, which accounts for the two fish recorded 
on July 5. 


Cascapedia River. 


M.., silver-doctor. 

A. M., dusty-miller. 
. M., dusty-miller. 
P. M.. silver-doctor. 

M.., silver-doctor. 

silver-docetor. 

‘M., silver-doctor. 

M., silver-doctor. 


19. Duffy’ s, 1, 26lbs.. 

2. Rock Pool, 1, bibs, 
20. Duffy’s, 1, 23lbs.. P. 
20. €, 1 23lbs., 
21. Dufty’s, Qibs., A. 
21. Tent, 1, isthe A. M., 
21. Dufty’s, A ee P. 
21 : 


Rees 1, 


21, P. M., ‘silver-doctor. 
21. Rock, 1, me, s -doctor. 
22. Rock, 1, 36lbs., M., silver-doctor. 
22. Duffy’s, 1, 24Ibs., P. M., silver-doctor. 
is Dome 1 athe Re 
, . ” y- 

23. % Milbs., P. M., silver-gray. 
3 Manic’ 1, 26ibs., A. M,, Jock-Scott 

a » - = i 
%. Maple, 1, ibs, A. M. ock-Seott. 
25. Maple, 1, , A. M., Jock-Scott. 
eit ae 
%. Y Sib. P. M.; 
25. Maple, 1, Slbs., P. M., 
2%. Maple, 1, Bibs., P. M., ° , 












26. Limestone, 1, 2lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestone, 1 35lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestone, 1, 22Ibs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestone, 1 Zalbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestore, 1, 13lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestone, 1, 26lbs.. P. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestone, 1, 40lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

26. Limestone, 1, 40.bs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

27. Turner’s Brook, 1, 23lbs. M., Jock-Scott. 

2%. Big Camp, 1, 2lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

27. Big Camp, 1 ir ae , P. M., zou tous. 

27. Big Comp, 1, P.M. +» Silver-doctor. 

28. Almonds, 1, ‘Bibs. "A. M » Jock- 

28. Almonds, 1, 34lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott 

28. Almonds, . 35lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott 

28. Almonds, 1, 42ibs., : M., Jock-Scott. 

28. Almonds, 1, 23lbs. .. P. M., Jock-Scott. 

28. eae 1, 22ibs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

28. Almonds, 1, 20lbs., b. M. Jock-Scott. 

28. Almonds, t 1llbs., -» Jock-Scott. 

29. Almonds, 1 29lbs., K ock-Scott. 

29. Almonds, 1, 3llbs., A. M.. ock-Scott. 

29. Almonds, 1, 39lbs., A. M., Jock-Scott. 

29. Captain’s, 1, 25lbs., A, M., Jock-Scott. 

29. Big Camp, 1, 29lbs., P. , Jock-Scott. E 
29. Big Camp, 1, 27lbs., P. M., * Jock-Scott. 3 
29. Big Camp, 1, 26lbs, P. M., silver-doctor. 

30. Joe “Martin’s, 1, 44lbs., A M., dust — 

30. Joe Martin’s, 1, 33lbs., i. Jock- 

30. Joe Martin’s, 1, 26lbs., . Jock- Scott. 

30. Joe Martin’s, 1, 33lbs. " OM. Jock-Scott. 

30. Joe Martin’s, 1, 10lbs., P. ‘=. ‘Jock-Scott. 

30. Joe Martin’s, 1, 37lbs., P. M. 2 k-Scott. 

30. Joe Martin’s, 1, . P, .M. oa Scott. 

30. Captain’ 2 & 39ibs., P. M. : silver-doctor. 

July. ; 
1. Sunday. T 
2. Rice, 1 24lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

2. Almonds, 1, 18lbs., P. M., Jock Scott. 

2. Almonds, 1. 191bs., P. M., Jock-Scott. 

2. Almonds, 1, 25lbs., P. M., Jock-Scott rs 
2. Almonds, 1 14lbs., P. M., Jock- 

2. Almonds, 25lbs., P. M., silver-doctor. 


Total, 64 isk, 1,725ibs. 


This produces an average of 26 61-64 pounds per fish. 
The score shows that on four separate days—June 25. 
26, 28 and 30—Mr. Kennedy killed the limit of eight fish. 
Mr. Kennedy had a guest on the Cascapedia who killed 
eight fish, as follows: 


June. 
30. Leap Pool, 1, 26lbs., P. M., silver-doctor. 
30. Leap Pool, 1, 29lbs., P. M., silver-doctor. 


guly. 

1. ‘Genda y. 

2. Captain’s, 1, ah. A, it Jock-Scott. 

2. Captain’s 1, 26lbs., A. M., "Jock- Scott. 

3. Doctor’s, i, 3ilbs., 3g M., black-dose. 
3. Doctor’s, 1, 0lbs.,. > ‘ black-dose. 

3. Almonds, 1, 25lbs., ., Jock-Scott. 
3. Big Camp, 1, Mlb. . Jock-Scott. 


Total, & fish, ‘2421bs. 

Average 20%4ibs. 

Mr. Kennedy’s score on the Cascapedia will furnish 
one given to figures considerable amusement. The four 
days on which he killed the limit of fish the eight salmon 
weighed respectively 229. 228, 215 and 248 pounds, or an 
avérage per day of, 28%, 2814, 26% and 31 pounds, but 
on each of three days the average was brought down by a 
small fish, viz.: 13 pounds on the second day. 11 pounds 
on the third day and 10 pounds on the fourth day. On 
this day, too; the extremes met, the largest fish, 44 pounds. 
and the smallest fish, 10 pounds. The 29th was almost a 
limit day, with seven fish of 206 pounds, an average of 
29 3-7 pounds. There were five fish killed weighing each 
40 pounds or more, and four were killed on a Jock-Scott 
and one on a dusty-miller, but I must leave further figur- 
ing to others, as the score. will speak for itself. 

Readers of Forest AND STREAM may recall a score I 
gave, made by Mr. James Barnes Baker. a nephew of Mr. 
Kennedy’s, a few years ago in the Cascapedia. I lost the 
score, and only recently found it again, and it is well 
worth reprinting, for I doubt if it was ever equaled, and 
probably will not be duplicated, except possibly on the 
same river. Mr. Baker in one day killed seven salmon 
weighing 28, 30, 35, 35, 38, 40 and 41 pounds, or a total of 
247 pounds, making an average of 35 2-7 pounds. 


Kipling on Fishing. 


Why it is that when I open a book by chance I open it 
to a paragraph about fishing or fish, if it so happens that 
the book contains anything upon these subjects? It was 
in this way that I chanced upon Kipling’s mention of sal 
mon fishing on the Pacific Coast, and lately I noticed in 
the library at home a book strange to me, and took it 
from the shelf and opened it. It was “The Day's Work,” 
by Kipling. and it opened naturally in my hand to a 
page where my eye caught the word “tarpon,” and so | 
read the paragraph containing it. It was in “The Brush- 
wood Boy,” and the author says: 

“He became a member of the local Tent Club, and 
chased the mighty boar on horseback with a short stabbing 
spear. There he met the mahseer of the Poonch, beside 
whom the tarpon is as a herring, and he who lands him 
can say he is a fisherman.” 

I do not know as Mr. Kipling has ever taken a tarpon 
to compare his fighting qualities with the big carp of 
India, but Mr. Alfred C. Harnesworth, who wrote of 
tarpon fishing in Forest AND STREAM at my request after 
a visit to Florida for the purpose of tarpon fishing, has 
since been to India, and upon his return to London wrote 
me that except for the heat India would be the finest fish 
ing country in the world. He did not specify the kinds of 
fish he found there, nor did he compare the mahseer with 
the tarpon. as probably he could, buv if the big carp is 
really so much superior to the big herring-like fighter of 
Florida and Texas, that the Yankee anglers have come 
to think is the greatest fighting fish of all the list, it would 
be well that we knew more of the giant carp. I doubt it 
any mahseer that swims can equal the jump that I saw a 
tarpon make in Florida, an unhooked tarpon, but I never 
have seen a comparison made between the two fish until 
I read what I have quoted from Mr. Kipling’s pen, and he 
has not qualified as a judge. The Encyclopedia of Sport 
has this to say of the mahseer: 

ae mahseer, commonly running to 50 pounds in 

t, and attaining as much as 150 pounds, has its 
habitat only in large, rocky, mountain rivers.” 

Its habitat would make it a more difficult fish to deal 
with when hooked than the tarpon, but pen it does 
oe ape ve oe eee of the tarpon. 

description: “It is the most fish in the East, the 
of its first rush on ing the restraint 
fale being phenomenal, aad. couctinating p-snerial difficulty 
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the angler by surprise, and which will even jerk the sal- 
mon rod out of his hands, if he is unprepared. And this 
blow is instantly followed by a'violent rush, to which the 
run of a salmon can bear no comparison. The rapidity of 
the dash is accounted for measurements of the tail and fins 
as compared with the rest of the body of the fish, which 
show that the superficial areas of the propelling and 
directing powers amount together to as much as the 
superficial area of the whole of the rest of the mahseer’s 
body. The sudden jerk and violent rush make it neces- 
sary to fish for it with a thoroughly pliable salmon rod 
that will yield to the first rush more rapidly than it is 
possible for the angler’s hand to do—to yield, indeed, be- 
fore the effect of the blow has even reached the angler’s 
hand, and so to allow the line to run out, but for which 
the strongest tacfkle that can be well used with a rod 
must be broken. The tackle, too, must be good and 
strong, and the running line, the same as for salmon, 
should be 150 yards long. Other rushes also the mah- 
seer will make before he yields, but none such as his first 
for suddenness and rapidity.” 

The mahseer has no teeth in its leathery mouth, but 
it has some cruel teeth in its throat. I have some that 
Mr. Marston sent me without giving the size of the 
fish from which they were taken, but they seem large and 
strong enough to compare them with the teeth of a tiger. 
provided the tiger selected for comparison is not too 
large. Perhaps Mr. Harnesworth, having had experience 
with both fishes, will give the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM a paragraph or two from his note book, which 
would be more convincing than the broad assertion made 
by Mr. Kipling, who may have written under a license 
issued to poets. A. N. CHENEY. 





Tarpon in Texas Waters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In my last letter I did not mention the fishing at 
Galveston, but I will now take the liberty of doing so, as 
it may interest some of my brother sportsmen. I saw 
an article by Mr. Waddell in your paper, in which he 
says he would like to get up a discussion on tarpon fish- 
ing. I think I am the first person to help set the ball 
rolling. Mr. Waddell says, very justly, that it is extreme- 
ly unlikely that the tarpon will ever be exterminated. 
he best reason for this is that the fish are unmarketable, 
and only the well-to-do can take part in this kingly sport. 
Now -of late years, since the Great Jetties have been 
put up, tarpon, Spanish mackerel, trout, redfish, jack- 
fish (sometimes called horse mackerel), which average 
in weight 25 pounds, abound. I landed one last sum- 
mer weighing 40 pounds. I fought him three-quarters 
of an hour with a small mackerel hook? and when I 
landed him I found the barb of my hook was broken 
off. At first I thought it must have been a tarpon, but 
as he did not leap out of the water I knew what 
I had, and stepped. back on to a higher rock, and had a 
great time. I had to handle him gently on account of my 
small hook. This started me on big fish. Before this 
i had dreaded them, and regarded them as a nuisance. 
I have had as many as fifteen hooks and sinkers taken 
by tarpon and jackfish in one afternoon. 
The reason for these fish coming to Galveston is this, 
and it is a marvelous sight: , There is one continuous 
stream of mullet running down the jetties all day. In 
fair weather men throw for these fish with cast nets, and 
we use them for bait, and find they are the best for all 
fish caught there, except redfish and sheepshead. I have 
tried trolling with a spoon and also a piece of red cloth 
for mackerel, but did not get a strike. In fishing for 
tarpon we use a large mullet about 9 inches long. For 
mackerel, trout and redfish a piece about 2 inches is the 
best size. Jackfish don’t give a cent how big or small 
and take them all. 
Last summer I was fishing for tarpon with the 
O’Shaughnessy tarpon hook, long wire leader and a mul- 
let about 9 inches long. I got a strike, and never dream- 
ing that anything but a tarpon would have the presump- 
tion to take such a mullet, I struck at him, as I have 
found that the best way. Every one who has seen a 
tarpon knows that his mouth is like a piece of iron, unless 
you get him in the tongue, and I struck him hard, so as 
to drive my hook into his hard head. Well, you may 
imagine my surprise when I reeled in the line and found 
a small trout about 14 inches long hooked in the side. 
I had a rather queer experience with a tarpon. I 
hooked a big fellow on a mackerel hook with a copper 
wire leader. I was then on the rocks. He left the water 
three times. I then called to the boy at the pavilion 
to bring a boat. The tarpon was lying a long way out 
sulking. The boy brought the boat, and as I was step- 
ping in the tarpon made a run. I pressed too hard on 
my leather drag and fell into the boat. At the same 
time the tarpon left the water, and on this jump he must 
have thrown the hook out of his mouth, and it caught 
in his back just behind his fin. Well, when I found he 
was hooked in the back I knew I was “up against it.” 
It was then 6:30, but I determined to pla} him as long 
as the light lasted. He started straight out to sea, 
but after a very hard tussle I managed to turn him back, 
and he took me back by the pavilion. That pavilion 
must have gone down in the hurricane. Ah! that storm! 
But as the man who ran the pavilion made a great deal 
of money, he told me before I left Galveston that he was 
going to put up a better one next summer. It is on the 
middle—or was on the middle—of the North Jetties, and 
many a delightful night have I spent out there, with the 
cool sea breeze on my face all night and the water 
lapping gently on the great granite rocks. : 
have had as many as fifteen or eighteen strikes from 
tarpon in one afternoon; twelve is about the average 
number in an afternoon. At times the instant your line 
strikes the water you have a strike. The tarpon is the 
king of salt-water fish in my estimation, and I am not 
From fifty to sixty Spanish mackerel and trout 

are nothing unusual in one afternoon. : 

The way we take sheepshead at home is with a .32 
Winchester early in the morning when they come up 
to the rocks that are just under the water. You 

. go along the rocks early in the morning and see 
thes im great numbers; a steel bullet does the work. 

‘There is another way of killing these fish: Take a 
pole about 8 feet long, drive a piece of thin iron in the 


, 


end; have it barbed, and sneak along the rocks and try 
to run it through the fish. The fall is the best time to fish 
for sheepshead at Galveston; shrimp is the best bait 
for them: 

The fishing for tarpon, trout, mackerel, redfish and 
jackfish begins in'the middle of May, is pretty good in 
June, and from the middle of June to the first of Sep- 
tember is magnificent. Galveston is not much known as 
a fishing resort, but any one who goes there and goes 
to the Bolliver Ferry Co. will get all the information he 
needs. It is from there the boat (a naphtha launch) 
leaves for the North Jetties. There will be a new and 


‘better pavilion next summer; and one can stay there over 


night. Any one who goes there will leave well satisfied. 
I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing some of my 
brother sportsmen from the North and East next sum- 
mer. I hope Mr. Waddell will see this, for I am glad 
to try and help him with the silver-king. C. K. B. 


A Trip to the Trout Lakes. 


At 8:30 on Thursday morning, May 24 last, Throop, 
Hayes, Deslaurier and I left by the C. P. R. train, arriv- 
ing at Buckingham station at 9:20, where we found our 
man wiiting for us with a good team, and after a very 
pleasant drive of three miles we reached the steamer 
Agnes ready to start up the River Lievre with a party 
of merry picnickers on board going to the High Falls 
to spend the birthday of Her Gracious Majesty. Our 
genial friend, Capt, A. McNaughton, was also on board, 
as well as the obliging captain of the steamer, Capt. 
Bothwell. We made good time, and arrived at our 
destination at 12:30, where we found Isaac and his boy 
waiting for us with the horse.and jumper. It did not 
take us long to get the things snugly packed, and by 
1:30 we were at the lake. It would surprise many people 
to see the places over which Isaac’s horse took our load. 
He actually walked along a single log, and went up and 
down places where it is difficult footing for a man to 
pass. 

We found the boats in good shape, and by 2 o’clock 
we were at the point, where tents were pitched in a 
lovely spot, close to a stream of clear, running water. 
After partaking of a light lunch we got our rods and 
tackle together and started out for the afternoon’s fish- 
ing, Throop and I going in one boat and Hayes and 
Deslaurier in the other. We did not anchor, but kept 
moving about, one paddling and the other casting. By 
this means we of course covered a very large extent of 
water, and this increased the chances of securing what 
fish might be on the lookout for flies. 

We rose most of them close in under the bushes and 
dead trees near the shore. The day was, however, very 
bright, not a cloud in the sky, and for that reason doubt- 
less they did not rise very well. However, Throop and 
I managed to land twenty-five nice trout between us. 
We returned to camp about 8 P. M., and found that 
Deslaurier and Hayes had some nice fish, and reported 
having lost some very large ones. They did not move 
very far from camp, and fished with both bait and flies. 
Throop and I used the fly only. We found the most 
killing to be the grizzly-king, Montreal, Alexander and 
Zulu, and they seemed to show a marked preference 
for the first-named. The largest trout I caught on the 
trip weighed 244 pounds, and took a fly I made according 
to no particular pattern, namely, body dirt brown seal’s 
fur; hackle, dark brown; Palmer wings, and tail well 
marked pintail. This fly somewhat resembles “Dr. 
Shore’s fancy,” and is a very tempting looking fly. 

During the evening we heard and afterward saw an im- 
mense trout jump out of the water three or four times. 
From appearances and the noise it made we estimated its 
weight at from 6 to 8 pounds. We tried several flies 
over him, but he would not rise at them. This day 
was just as bright as the previous one, and the result 
much the same. We returned to camp about 8:30, and 
aftér a good meal sat around the fire chatting and 
smoking until about 11, when we turned in for the night 
somewhat tired after having been up since 3:30 in the 
morning and at work all day with the exception of about 
an hour when we rested for lunch at noon. The black 
tiles were very troublesome on the lake, but were for- 
tunately not very plentiful near the camp. The mos- 
auitoes did not bother us at all until daylight. It was a 
great relief to lie down in the tent at night and feel free 
irom the black flies for a few hours. We had plenty of 
fly oils with us of various kinds, but found the tar oil 
the only thing to keep the flies from biting; even that 
required renewing frequently. Nesmuk’s recipe is the 
best I have tried. 

We were out bright and early the next morning, Sat- 
urday, and fished until about to o’clock, when we re- 
turned to camp and packed up, after partaking of a 
sumptuous meal. We then left for the end of the 
portage, where we found Isaac awaiting us (I never 
knew him to fail to be on time), and it did not take us 
long to get down to the river, where we divided the 
fish and packed them carefully in our’ baskets with 
plenty of ice and boughs. The steamer arrived about 
4, and we reached Buckingham at 5:30. We drove at 
cnce to the railway station, and had tea at a nice, clean, 
comfortable hotel near by, after which we enjoyed a 
pleasant chat over our trip until the train arrived at 9:20. 
We reached home at 10:15, and all pronounced it, al- 
though short, one of the most enjoyable trips we had 
ever had. Not a single thing went wrong or was for- 
gotten. It is not often that everything goes right on 
such a trip. A slight accident is liable to happen, or 
something be forgotten or broken, which might cause 
considerable inconvenience when one is away from civ- 
ilization; but everything went well in our case. 

The fine weather of course prevented us making a 
large catch, but we did not go for the purpose of making 
a haul, and we were all perfectly satisfied with «what 
sport we had. Our total catch was sixty trout of about 
1 pound average weight—quite sufficient to make the 
sport interesting. 

With regard to flies we found that the proper size of 
heok was No. 5 (old seals), and that the grizzly-king 
dressed with a very bushy body of rather dark green 
seal’s fur was the most elective, as before mentioned. 

Watrter Greaves, 

Orrawa, Sept. 1%; ‘ 
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The Sea’s Exchange. 


Down in the deeps of the wintry sea, 
Far from the tossing waves; 

Where the clinging weed is the only meed, 
O’er the sailors’ silent graves. 

Down in the deeps an old crab squats, 
Watching with evil eye 

The trawl with its freight of the living dead 
As it passes slowly by. 


Above in the storm-tossed ocean trough, 
In the mist of the blinding rain, 

’Fore the scourging blast the creaking mast 
Groans loud as a soul in pain. 

The craft heels o’er, and the sea’s long arms, 
Like tentacles seeking prey, 

Suck a man from the shell in the seething hell, 
The toll of the sea to pay. 


He saw Death’s hand so oft before, 
Its terrors he laughed to scorn; 
But oh! for the widow’s anguished moan 
At the break of the coming dawn. 
Yet the nets are heavy with scaly spoil, 
The harvest exchanged for life, 
And his mates must earn for his widow's need 
What he would have earned for wife. 


Down in the deeps ’neath the turmoil wild 
The trawl sweeps slowly past, 

Up from the quiet and ghostly calm 
To the force of the wintry blast; 

And down in its place come the form and face 
Of one who but lately laughed 

As he judged the weight of the scaly freight 
In the hold of his tiny craft. 


Whilst the old gray crab from his sandy bed 
Crawled over the smackman’s breast. 
“‘More room for those who are left,”’ he said, 
“‘May the sea gods help the rest.” 
Down in the deeps the old crab watched 
With active and evil eye, 
As the trawl made way for the lifeless clay, 
And drifted slowly by. 
Kryptos in London Fishing Gazette 


Mahseer Fishing. 


To go with Mr. Cheney’s notes on the mahseer, the 
great game fish of Indian waters, we quote this story, a 
British angler’s experience with the fish in Central India: 

S. and myself took three days’ leave to try our luck in 
one of the numerous rivers known as the “Kali Sind.” 
Fourteen miles’ ride on an apology for a road all over 
black cotton soil brought us to our camp near a small 
village of the usual type on the river bank. It was 5 
o'clock when we arrived, too late for much chance of a 
fish, so we turned out some of the villagers to beat for 
us and had a very good little shoot, getting seven brace 
of partridge and a few quail before dinner time. Next 
morning we turned out early and full of high hopes, fished 
steadily until about 9 A. M., but with no success. The 
river was clear and we could see plenty of fish schooling 
about, but they treated the spoon with the utmost con- 
tempt. Occasionally a fat mahseer would sail after it al- 
most to one’s feet and then turn away with a wag of his 
tail. It was particularly annoying. We caught nothing 
that day. The following day things were not much better, 
S. got one mahseer, 4 pounds, and I got a murril, 4%. 
A murril is not a very sporting fish to catch. He is 
heavy and dull and makes a poor fight of it, but his worth 
as an addition to the larder is undoubted; he is seldom 
absent from any decently supplied breakfast table. The 
first time I caught one of these fish I mistook him for a 
kind of snake, and his proceedings justified my suspicion, 
as no sooner had I freed the hook from his mouth than 
he slipped from my hand and did sixteen annas straight 
back to the tank. I tried to grab him, but could get no 
purchase on his snake-like body, and in spite of my fling 
ing myself on top of him he slid gracefully into the 
water and swam slowly away. I know him better now 
and knock him on the head before he is taken out of the 
landing net. ; 

Next day we were both rather stiff and weary and 
turned out rather late. The dead still heat in a river 
bed on a September day is something to be remembered, 
and the smell of the damp vegetation is stifling, so it was 
not to be wondered at that we were both a bit lazy and 
did no fishing before breakfast. There was nothing in the 
weather or water to-day to make one anticipate that it 
would be in any way different from yesterday or the day 
before. But that was just where we made a mistake; the 
mahseer had made up their minds to break their fast on 
this occasion, as I shortly found out. Beginning ‘at the 
same place as on the two previous days—a quiet pool 
below a ford—I was into a lively 2-pounder the very first 
cast, and in a quarter of an hour had two more-the same 
size. I skipped about half a mile of intervening water in 
order to try what seemed the most ljkely bit—a nice 
rapid about two hrundred yards long and interspersed 
with rocks—a shoal ran down the length of the rapid 
dividing it from a quiet backwater. Wading down the 
shoal I could cast across the stream, and soon began to 
have a lively time. For more than an hour I was landing 
or losing fish at frequent intervals—the monster of the 
day. of course, defeated me—twice he took out nearly all 
my line, and as I reeled him up short the second time 
I experienced that blank and dismal sinking inside (I 
can’t discribe it better), known only to fisherman, as my 
rod suddenly straightened out and the spoon came flicking 
back to me across the stream. I found on examination 
that the hook had broken—bad luck indeed. I put up 
another spoon, which, however, did not last long. Having 
cast across the stream, I was hauling in the slack when a 
fish snapped up the spoon almost at my feet, the line ran 
out, but being a bit kinked caught round the reel. There 
was a jerk that nearly took the rod out of my hands, the 
line snapped, the rod fortunately stood.the strain and the 
line came falling back through the rings. That 
mahseer got a jog in the mouth that fairly astonished him 
and for full thirty seconds he kicked about on the top of 
the water, getting gradually further and further down 
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stream. About 1 o'clock the take was over. Fourteen 
fish, total weight a little over 40 pounds, the largest 6 
pounds, the smallest 144.—nothing very great in the way 
of size, perhaps, but they gave me a morning’s real good 
sport. Tiffin over, it was time to be off, as we had a long 
ride before us, and it would not do to get caught in the 
dark; so I tramped back to camp. On seven subsequent 
occasions within the next month I fished this river. 
My biggest catch was three fish, and I had three absolutely 
blank days, which I*think bears out to a certain extent 
my previous remarks on the “cussedness” of ? _- 


Smelt Fishing in Boston Waters. 


. Bosten, Sept. .28.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
smelt fishing season has been on for some weeks in this 
vicinity, and large numbers of this highly prized fish Have 
been taken. Several of the personal friends of Com. 
John N. Roberts have been playing in great luck re- 
cently. The Commodore (he gets his title from the 
South Boston Yacht Club) has a cottage on Peddach’s 
Island, where he passes the greater part of his time 
from May to December. I have described it before in 
your columns, and it is only necessary to add that it 
is all there, with a substantial addition built last fall. 
The members of his family, children and grandchildren. 
having returned to the city, his fishing friends are now 
being entertained in turn. I have been down twice 
thus far. 

Col. Henry W. Wilson was down for one fishing, and 
got all he wanted. Both he and the Commodore went 
to the city Wednesday, while I remained alone at the 
cottage, with suggestions from the ‘}Com.” as to the 
course to be pursued the next morning. Mr. George 
Lakin, another enthusiastic fisherman, who occupies a 
cottage nearby, was to go out with me, and as the 
boss didn’t want us to miss a good thing he set the 
alarm clock for 3:15*A. M., and it went off accordingly. 
A good breakfast was soon disposed of, and at hali 
past five we were at our anchors on the fishing grounds 
off Bunkin Island. The day before there were cight 
boats there with fourteer, fishermen, but this morning 
we had it all to ourselves. After a few minutes they 
began to’take hold, and for three hours we had all the 
fun we wanted. We were obliged to stop shortly after 
10 o'clock, as Mr. Lakin was to go to the city on the 
noon boat. We had 2954 pounds of smelts, which is 
the record for the season so far as known. The Com 
modore returned on the afternoon boat—dinner was 
ready when he reached the cottage, alter which I took 
a walk over the island and gathered a good sized basket 
of mushrooms. The next morning the three of us took 
about 25 pounds of fish, and I returned home in the 
afternoon delighted with my trip. 

The Commodore is a sportsman from the word go. He 
has been an active member of the governing board of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Asso¢iation for many 
years. He is a big bodied, big-hearted man, and he en- 
joys having his friends at his hospitable board. There is 
nothing about the place too good for them, and the 
only condition he exacts is that if they come to fish they 
shall get up in the morning and be ready for breakfast 
when he gets it on the table. The man who wouldn't 
do that ought not to be allowed to go fishing, much less 
to land on the island. We go again next week. 

Wm. B. Sart. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fox River Region. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 29—The Fox Lake, IIl., lake 
and river region is showing good sport this week, the 
best for many days. Ben Stilling, of Pistakee Bay, says 
that the fishing is better there now than it has been for 
years. Fred Peet, A. Wolfarth, E. R. Letterman and 
A. C. Smith are among those who have tried Fox River 
runs lately, from McHenry down, and they report the 
fish: biting freely. They used the spoon hook, ani 
though the weeds are still bad they got fine strings of 
pickerel and bass. 

Dr. Burnett and three friends report fine sport on 
their trip at Bluff Lake,, near the Fox Lake Chain. 
Near the came country, L. F. Crosby has taken 20 bass 
in one day, Harry Miner 14, Harry Babcock 8. N. P. 
Riley at Sand Lake, the same chain, has had good spor: 
with bass and pickerel, and so has Chas. Olk at Cedar 
Lake. From the Lauderdale Lake, further north in 
Wisconsin, Walter Sharp reports the largest bass of the 
season, 6 pounds. 





In the Muscallunge Country. 


Mr. Geo. Jenney, of this city, is just ack from a 
flying trip to the lenitowish and Spider Lake country 
of Wisconsin. He had good luck, and got one of 26 
pounds, one of 17 pounds, and several of weights such 
as 10 pounds, 12 pounds, etc. He tries to look modest 
about it, but really this is the best muscallunge score of 
witich I have had word for some weeks. 

Messrs. C. T. Farson, H. Wayne, Jas. W. Hyde and 
Dr. Olney are back this week from a trip in the Fifield 
country. They got no great fishing in the lakes, but on 
trying the Flambeau River discovered that all the “lunge 
in the country seemed to be congregated there waiting 
for them. They had fine sport indeed. Though nothing 
of very great size turned out, they had one of 27 pounds, 
one of 15 pounds, etc. Mr. Hyde reports 16 partridge 
and 17 muscallunge, which is a good mixed bag. 

Mr. G. K. Thompson, city agent here of the Wiscon- 
sin Central Line, is. at, this writing, up in the Fifield 
country with Rev. Mr. f.. Potter and wife, and they are 
having good sport. The deer crop is reported by every- 
body as extremely good, the fishermen seeing deer 
almost hourly. 

Messrs. Chas. and Louis Antoine, who were this week 
up at Squirrel Lake, Wis., after "lunge, bring back al- 
most the only hard luck story of the week. They hit 
the lake when it was in bloom, though it was the last 
week in September; certainly a most unusual occurrence, 
for the bloom is supposed to run mostly in July or 
August. But here it was, and no doubt about it, and 
though they fished three days they did not get 3 mus- 


callunge. The whole shore was turned green by this 
scouring of the lake, the decomposition of the vegeta- 
tion sending out such a cloud of particles that one 
could hardly see an oar a foot deep in thie water. 

Harry Hascal‘and John Waddell had some fishing on 
their trip to Platte Lake, Mich., but met rough weather, 
so that they could not go out on the lake much of the 
time. 

For the next two weeks we shall probably have the 
best fishing for bass and muscallunge since early spring. 


The One-Eyed Bass of Washington Park. 


For many years the guards and watchmen of Wash- 
ington Park, one of the big playgrounds of the south* 
division of this -city, have known a certain big bass 
which lived in one of the park lakes, and which was 
known among all the local guards and, also some of the 
visitors, as the “one-eyed bass.” This old fellow had 
lost an optic in some way or other, and yet he seemed 
to have enough brains to get along safely in this world 
with only one eye. 

Had this bass been in a wild water and open to assault 


all the year through, perhaps his finish would have ° 


come beiore now. In the parks of the city no angling 
is permitted except for a aos time in the fall season, 
when anglers are allowed to fish for a couple of hours 
in the morning. Yesterday morning there was ap angler 
patiently flogging this particular lake where the old 
one-eyed bass lay. He got a fierce strike on his spoon, 
and after a steady fight of some time, he landed his 
fish. There were several park laborers watching his 
fight, and when the bass was brought up the bank to 
where they could see it, they all exclaimed, “He’s got 
old One-eye!” The angler did not stop to give his name, 
but put his bass in a basket, and started down town 
with him. He took the fish in to V. L. & A.’s, and 
that must have been at least an hour after it was caught. 
At that time the fish was still alive in the basket, and 
no doubt would have lived if returned to the water. 
It was a big-mouth, and it weighted 5 pounds. The 
name of the man who caught this old fellow is not 
known, as he disappeared before any newspaper man had 
seen him. The lakes at Washington Park are turning 
out some. nice bass this week. At Jackson Park there 
have also been some good takes made of mornings 


lately. 
E. Hovucs. 
Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, Il. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series of 1900, Stow Lake,’ Sept. 15. 
West wind, warm and mild. 





Event Event Event 

No. i, No. 2, No. 4, 

Distance, Accuracy, ———- Event No. 8, = Lure 

Feet Percent. Acc Del. # Nets Castings 

eee 85.4 85.8 70 77.10 os 
94 88.4 92.8 71.8 82.2 o> 
Everett ........ 106 93 92 79.2 85.7 es 
oo 92.8 86.8 76.8 81.8 te 
Edwards ....... 102.6 89.4 90.4 70.10 80.7 - 
eee eee 92 92 75.10 83.11 si 
87.4 89.8 75.10 82.9 * 
Mansfield ........ 91.8 94.4 70.10 82.7 sé 
87.8 91.8 79.2 85.5 Y 
MORNE soxhousss 99 89.8 93.4 74.2 83.9 oe 
TL <mehcete che 91.1 i" os as ve 
100 84.8 : os os aie 
Fowler ...... 105 87.8 76 60.10 68.5 sb 
SERIE osc s0000 86 71.8 88.8 64.2 76.5 " 
85 71.4 M 66.5 75.4 . 
BORER. pendesess 95 9.8 3.8 63.2 81.5 be 
96 91 89.8 71.8 80.8 os 

Mansfield ..... ... 95.4 92.4 84.2 88.3 96.4 
“ 93.8 92 85 88.6 ‘“ 
DEE occeveces 102 93.4 76.4 80.10 78.7 
a Rea Sa ¢ 77 
Loi a i ‘% a. 67 
Brotherton .... ... _ li sh os 79 

72.1 


Judges, Mansfield and Muller; referees, Brotherton and 
Battu; clerk, Huyck. 
e 


Whose Was the Salmon? 


Tue angler who hooked the fish, the varying story of 
which has been related in the last two issues, sends us a 
new version, but there is so little likelihood of there being 
any general agreement on the facts that it is clearly im- 
possible to express any further opinion on the subject. A. 
informs us that after the salmon broke his line, B., who 
was fishing close to him, fished it up accidentally and got 
it above the water, but the combined efforts of A. and B. 
were insufficient to bring the line to the bank. C., on the 
other side, was then asked to throw his line across and to 
tie it to those of A. and B. (1 say ‘ours,’” writes A.. 
“for B. and myself were acting in unison.”) C. appeared 
to be doing this, but it was seen that he had tied his own 
line on to the broken line. A. and others had to throw 
stones in order to make the fish move, and C.’s line had to 
be assisted off rocks. C. claimed the fish on the grounds 
that he had killed it. Neither B. nor D., who gaffed it, 
claimed the fish, but said it was A.’s fish. A.’s grievance 
clearly is that C. was requested to attach the broken line 
to B.’s, instead of which he attached it to his own. Had 
he done as it is alleged he was asked to do, a new ques- 
tion would arise, would the fish have been A.’s or B.’s? 
The matter has now been sufficiently threshed out.—Lon- 
don Field. 


French Interest in Our Tackle. 


Fausc. St. Honore, Paris, Sept. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I again read in the last issue of your very in- 
teresting paner of the Leonard rod being used by some 
of the leading competitors in the Chicago fly-casting 
tournament. I have sent to the manufacturers for a 
catalogue of their Leonard rod, which I have heard of 
as One of the best. if not the best, of American brands. 

I am told that T. J. Conroy, of New York. is another 
very good maker; and, by the way. I might say I deplore 
that none of the best American fishing tackle makers have 
given us a chance of seeing specimens of their goods here 
this vear. Like myself, many French anglers I know 
would be anxious to try the best American fishing tackle 
and compare it with the best English, of which we find 
very good specimens here, L. B. 


Qhe Benuel. 


Fixtures. 
FIELD TRIALS. : : 
avi O.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
Association’s sixth annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, 


ive 
Sec’y, Hom id, Pa. , 
Nov. 7.-Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club's field 
i J. E. Bassett, Sec’y, Box New Hav nn. 
Nov. 7-8—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of the 
Michigan Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 
Nov. 12—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials 
dependent Field Trials Club. P: T. Madi 


Oct 90.—Senecavill 


f the In- 
adison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 


Nov, 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club's twenty- 
second annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

No. 20. "» .—Illinois Field Trials Association’s second 
annual field trials. O. W. Fi Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. 


‘erguson, 
Nov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, "Ca .—Second annual field trials of 
F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 


n 
the North American Field Trials Club. 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. 

Nov. 20. \ Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 











Nov. 22.—Glasgow. Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. Barret Gibson, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 
ov, 27.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 


Field Triais Association. L. $. Eddins, Sec'y Sedalia, Mo. 

Nov, 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 


Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials. . 


IV.—Punishment and Bad Methods. 


Fear in all its forms, bird shyness (commonly called 
blinking), whip shyness, man shyness, gun shyness, or 
a shyness in taking the initiative in anything, is the 
common result of harshly repressive and tyrannical 
methods. Accordinely as the fear is associated with a 
particular object so one kind of shyness may be ex- 
hibited ; but fear may be associated with several objects 
if there is cause for it from the dog’s point of view: 
and badly treated dogs may show all the different forms, 
with a general apprehensiveness that something dread- 
ful is likely to happen at any moment. Sometimes a 
form of shyness may result from the mistake of a mo- 
ment, but generally it is the result of systematic harsh- 
ness. 

Whatever the cause, shyness of any kind is more or 
less a serious check on the dog’s training, and if it is 
of the kind known as blinking, it may go far toward 
rendering him worthless. 

The trainef who succeeds best must have a genuine 

liking for dogs, else he is predisposed to habitual harsh- 
ness or indifference. Those who have no fondness for 
them are rarely much of a success as skillful educators, 
and generally the dog which is so unfortunate as to be 
under their schooling has met his misfortunes of life 
at its very outset. 
_ While a dog may misbehave and therefore need pun- 
ishment as a preventive, it must ever be considered 
that there are degrees of it, times for it, and a manner 
of applying it whith renders it most effective. One 
trainer may whip a dog severely wsthout thereby losing 
his confidence or abating his ardor; another one may 
give a less punishment and still evoke shyness. The 
one had the dog’s confidence and affection; the other 
had but a small part of them. 

There are dogs which are. by nature timid, but 
shyness in the average field dog is a euphemistic term 
for fear. When the dog is shy he is afraid. There are 
some painful associations of the past which he con- 
siders may become the realities of the present, and being 
a reasoning animal he is shy. He is afraid of the whip 
because it is associated with painful memories. He is 
afraid of his handler because the latter is a being of 
superior force and dangerous in certain moods. e is 
afraid of the gun if the concussion of it has strained 
and pained his ear drums, if the flash has hurt his eyes, 
if the Il of the foul gases has offended his delicate 
nose, and if he has been thrashed in a way by which 
he reasoned that the noise of the gun was associated 
with the thrashing. He is shy of birds if he is whipped 
concerning them before he well knows what: they are 
or what he is whipped for; the pain then is associated 
with them, and when he catches scent of them he blinks. 
He becomes shy of taking any independent action if 
he is constantly nagged and balked and scolded and 
bedeviled, and it is a fair assumption that his master 
would be so if subjected to the same treatment, besides 
having a large fund of hard luck stories with which to 
edify his friends. 

While it is not possible to conduct the training of 
all dogs without evoking a feeling of shyness at times, 
it is quite possible to keep the feeling within bounds 
which are not harmful, if not to dispel the shyness as 
a plfase of the passing moment. But if the dog’s fears 
dominate, him, his thoughts are concentrated on his own 
mee, and in that frame of mind he is not a promising 
pupil. . 

A dog may be trained too much as well as too little. 
The true theory of training is, in working the dog to 
the gun, to preserve all his natural enthusiasm, industry. 
knowledge and self reliance as in manner he naturally 
exercises them for himself free from all control. 

When a dog is trained too much, he is said to be 
over-trained, but this term does not properly. convey 
the meaning of the results of over-meddling, namely, 
the suppression of his proper educational development 
and the, slavish subordination of his will, which make 
him a mere unthinking machine in the hands of his 
master. By way of contrasting the difference between 
arrested mental development. let us consider the inde- 
pendent- action, the resourcefulness, the vigorous indus- 
try of a hound or hounds in pursuit of a fox, of grey- 
hounds in pursuit of a jackrabbit, of self-hunting setters 
and pointers when freely ranging alone through field 
and forest in pursuit of prey. These qualities, then at 
their best—that is as the £ use them for themselves— 
are at the degree they should be after the dog is trained 
to apply them in the service of the gun. But, if the 
trainer exercises and enforces his own judgment as to 
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what the dog must do in every moment and every act, 
perpetually commanding, whistling, signaling, checking 
him is his every independent purpose, he will become 
so dominated and restricted in time that he will be a 
creature without a will or purpose of his own, and will 
look to his trainer for prompting and orders at every 
turn, , 

From the moment of the first glimmer of intelligence 
in the puppy till the moment he dies, he observes the 
domination of man. He quickly learns that man is his 
superior in force and knowledge, and he learns also that 
to him he must yield. Restrictions in working to the 
gun which at first were submitte- to under compulsion, 
in time are observed by him from self interest and habit. 

If the over-trained dog makes a short cast, he returns 
immediately for a command or signal from his trainer 
as to what he should do next. He roads and points 
perfunctorily under submission. His whole attention 
and acts are engrossed in the observance of his slave- 
hood; perpetually balked, thrashed and dominated, his 
ardent desire to pursue and capture in his own free and 
happy manner is either harmfully suppressed or entirely 
extinguished, when he is in the company of his teacher. 
Such are the evils of over-training. 

A dog over-trained is of much less value as a worker 
than one that is but partially trained -but whose natural 
capabilities are unimpaired. In this connection, it may 
be usefully remarked that practically the properly trained 
dog works without any orders at all. Man and dog seek 
with concerted action or supplement each other's efforts, 
working together for mutual success as a team. The 
dog, allowed to work in his own manner, but restricted 
more and more to apply his work in the service of the 
gun as his training progresses, in time learns that great 
success results from the joint efforts of his master and 
himself; and he then performs his part with an intelli- 

ence and a practical manipulation of means to erds, 
ar beyond any knowledge which could be conveyed to 
him by his teacher. 

A knowledge of the evils of over-training are esser-ial 
in the development and training of field dogs, but it 
is still more essential in respect to field trial dogs. How 
ever satisiactory to his owner an over-trained dog may 
be in field work, he will not be considered as even ma- 
king a good showing when in competition with properly 
trained dogs which are performing under the critiacl eye 
of the judge. But the distinctions in respect to field and 
field trial training will be more fully set forth in other 
chapters. 


Training a dog to loud orders is a bad, coarse method 


* of teaching obedience. It is indicative of bad temper 


in the trainer, accomplishes nothing which could not 
be accomplished in a quieter way, is distinctively offea 
sive to everyone within hearing of the hullabaloo, ind 
gives alarming notice to all the birds in the neighbor 
hood that a dangerous bloodthirsty man has invaded 
their habitat. It thus impairs success. 

Oftentimes the amateur trainer takes his gun and sets 
forth to kill birds, taking a green puppy along and 
making the cducation of the latter a mere incident oi 
his sport. Such is not at all training in ‘a proper sense. 
It is commencing at a point which should be at a much 
later stage in the dog’s education. 

After the training has once been begun, regularity in 
the lessons is of prime importance. For instance, it 
will be conceded at once that it is much better to give 
a dog a half-hour lesson on each of ten days thau it is 
to give him a lesson oi five hours’ duration on one day. 
While a dog has very good powers of memory, he soon 
forgets his first lessons if it is not refreshed by daily 
repetition in respect to them. The trainer may have kad 
a similar forgetfulness concerning his own first lessoas, 
which should admonish him to be considerate. 

While punishment betimes is a necessity, its use as 
a whole is unnecessarily comprehensive. There is no 
doubt but what it is inflicted in most instances under 
a mistaken belief that it is useful in forcing a dog to 
learn what the trainer desires he should learn and ‘kat 
it really accomplished the desired purpose. The idea, 
so applied, is a mistaken one. Punishment never teaches 
the dog anything other than in a negitive manner; that 
is to say, it simply deters him from doing certain things 
It does not in the least add to the dog’s sum total of 
knowledge in a developmental manner. For instance, 
if the dog is punished for chasing a rabbit, he learns 
that the act has painful associations, which are like! 
to again recur if the act is repeated, and expecting this 
he forbears chasing. The punishment does not in ch: 
least teach him the reason why he must not chase, nor 
indeed anything about chasing other than that the ec! 
results in pain to himself. It is a deterrent, and he un- 
derstands nothing more concerning it. On the other 
hand, if he had not the natural impulse and inclination, 
no degree of punishment would teach him how to chase 
a rabbit or even to chase it at all. From the dog's 
point of view, there is no wrong in chasing rabbit, 
chicken or sheep, etc. They are his natural prey; his 
delight in their pursuit is unbounded; he 1s following 
the natural impulses of his nature; it is his manner of 
obtaining the necessities of dog life; yet if punished he 
yields to superior force and desists. ; ; 

There is no part of a dog’s education in which punish- 
ment is of any benefit except as a corrective. The dog’s 
knowledge increases only from experience. The trainer 
can not force his own knowledge into the dog by virtue 
of whip or spike collar. Even when forcing a dog to 
retrieve with the latter instrument, its value is purely 
negative. It does not teach the dog anything about 
retrieving, as will be more fully explained in the chapter 
treating on that subject. ; 

When a dog’s fears are aroused, or when he is made 
needlessly to feel uncomfortable, worried and uneasy, 
his progress as a pupil is slow. If the lessons are made 
obnoxious to him, the trainer has succeeded in making 





: them things to be avoided or quickly ended rather than 


things which have a pleasant purpose. With a violent 
teacher, the dog’s life is truly a sad one. His knowledge 
is then acquired under the most disheartening difficulties. 
Under similar violent conditions, the teacher as a pupil 
would rise in rebellion and implore the world to witness 
and right his wrongs. Punishment is a bad enough 
measure when used as a true aid to education. It is no 
part of education when used to gratify anger. 

Until the trainer can control his temper, if he unfor- 


tunately have one which is fiery, and fit his efforts to the 
dog’s capacity and progress, he will be inefficient.. And 
these corrections of himself, no one can do for him other 
than himself. His own judgment and self-control are his 


only reliance, since they are personal and therefore en-~ 


tirely outside of the scope of any system presented by 
others, 


B. WATERS. 


Ladies’ Kennel Association. 


At the meeting of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, on Sept. 26, Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan presided. It was decided to add the name 
America to the name of the Association, and it is now 
the Ladies’ Kennei Association of America. Rules and 
regulations were auopted. The design for the Associa- 
tion medal was chosen. Ten new members were elected, 
namely: Mrs. C. A. Stevens, Mrs. O. W. Bird, Mrs. H. 
N. Harriman, Mrs. Bradley-Dyne, Mrs. Horace Stokes, 
Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mrs. R. L. Stevens, Mrs. 
F. Senn, Mrs. Thomas Moody and Miss Lillian Mocran. 

It was decided to offer at Philadelphia, besides the 
premiership, a medal to all breeds, the Sands Point Chal- 
lenge Cup for the best St. Bernard dog or bitch, and the 
“Cleo de Mérode” Challenge Cup for the best French 
bulldog or bitch. A member of the Association offered 
$500 for a cup of that value for the best American-bred 
bulldog. bitch, A member of the Association offered 
by a member, and $500 for a cup of that value for the 
best American-bred bloodhound, dog or bitch, bred, 
owned and exhibited in the ring by a member; to be 
competed for at Philadelphia. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 





N. K. Birp, 
Hon. Sec’y L. K. A. of America. 
Westsuxy, L. 1, 
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American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. EF. Britton, Gananoque, Can. 
Librarian. W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street and Avenue A, 
Sayonne, N. J. 


Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlington, N. J. 
Purser, Joseph F. Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Vice-Com., C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Dr. C. R. Henry, Perry, N. Y. 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton, Mass. 
Rear-Com., C. M. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. 
Purser, A. E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 
zawrence, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. 
Rear-Com., R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can. 
WESTERN DIVISION, 
Vice-Com., Wm. C, Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Kear-Com., F. B. Hunungton, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroit, 408 ferguson building, Detroit, Mich. 
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In dealing with the question of disorder in camp Vice- 
Com. Allen gives a very mild and lenient and by no 
means a correct view of the evil. It is not a case of a 
iew incidental offenses, but of such a state ot attairs as 
prevailed in a recent camp, where one prominent club 
had a large tent, completely fitted up, as a iree bar, 
with amateur bartenders at hand by day and night; at 
the same camp one gentleman, a member of another 
prominent club, after working himseli up to a state of 
intoxication, in which he knew nothing of what he was 
doing, started off for the ladies’ camp, with the avowed 
intention of “cleaning it out,’ and was only restrained 
by force. At the same time the executive absolutély 
refused to take action in these and similar cases when 
urged to do so by many of the older members. 

As far as the area of the camp is concerned, if it 
is hali-a-mile or more in extent, those who object may 
perhaps get out of the area of disturbance, but the 
majority of men in camp, even though not specially 
straight-laced, desire to pitch their tents in the main 
camp with others of their club, and at the same time 
object to being compelled to lie awake all night and 
listen, not only to noise, but to particularly foul and 
obscene noise. These performances are not exceptional, 
but mark every camp, unless they are suppressed at 
the outset with a strong hand; and the Commodore who 
sets out to oppose this sort of thing is very apt to make 
himself unpopular in the the end. 

If the Association is, as it has always professed to be, 
a model among sporting societies, appealing especially 
to men oi refined tastes and gentlemanly instincts, it 
is due to itself that this sort of disorder should be made 
impossible in the future. The question of liquor in camp 
is naturally closely allied to that of general disorder, but 
still they are not identical. This year there was, as far 
as we can ascertain, less liquor and less general drinking 
than usual, a number of men who ordinarily carry 
liquor with them having purposely left it home. Old 
members will call to mind one club which always had 
a tent with a generous supply of all kinds of liquor, and 
was noted for the extent and character of its hospitality, 
but matters were managed in such a way that there was 
never a cause of complaint on the score of disorder or 
drunkeness. 





We have thus far received no notice of the annual 
meeting of the A. C. A. Executive Committee, but it 
will probably be held in the latter half of this month 
at Gananoque, where the committee can spend a day on 
the St. Lawrence, in personal inspection of camp sites. 
No report is as yet forthcoming from the Regatta 
Committee, but a large number of proposals for amend- 
ment of the constitution, by-laws and racing rules have 
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been made, and are herewith published. Some of these are 
good and some the reverse, but the number of them is 
encouraging, as indicating a more general interest on 
the part ot members in the affairs of the Association. 
There will be a good deal of business beiore the meeting, 
but nothing speciaily difficult if the proposals are taken 
up in order and the discussion is limited to the main 
points: It is impossible to discuss all the proposais 
here, but we hope that members wili study them well; 
there will still be time in the next issue of the Forest 
AND STREAM for comments and sugestions. One of the 
most important proposals is that of Vice-Com. Dater 
for the amendment of the measurement rule, other 
members also having submitted various proposals in the 
same direction. 


What Vice-Com. Allen modestly calls a “kick” is 
worthy of a better name, as it touches thoughtiully on 
some important points in the Association’s affairs; it 


_ would be a good thing if more of the members kicked 


in the same manner by openly discussing the current 
doings and happenings of the meet and the Association 
in general. 

The subject of a permanent camp site is one which 
might and should have been acted on long ago, and 
which with each succeeding year becomes more pressing 
and more difficult. In 1884 the Association might have 
purchased the whole northeast end of Grindstone Island 
for $600, or less than it spent in 1890 in grading and 
preparing the ground at Jessup’s Neck for the camp 
As late as 1896, the same land was still in the market, at 
about five times the old price, but still within its real 
value as one of the few good camp sites still available 
in the choicest part of the river. Since then it has been 
purchased by the State of New York, for use as a State 
park. 

A site in this vicinity purchased now, if one can still 
be had, cannot fail to appreciate in value, and is ad 
visable simply as a business investment or a new land 
speculation. Apart from this, however, and even from 
the main use of camp site for the meets whenever desira 
ble, there is another very strong feature, which has thus 
far received very little attention. If the Association thus 
owns and controls a camp ground, every individual 
member practically owns a site on the St. Lawrence 
River, where he is at liberty to camp at will through 
the season, without regard to the meet. Many who 
cannot take the time within the limited duration of the 
meet, or who do not care to attend a- meet at a distant 
point; such as Muskoka or Ballast Island, can still en 
joy a private camp in the finest camping district in the 
eastern part of the country. This one feature of camp- 
ing at any time through the summer, each party. of 
course, caring for itself in camp style, may be made of 
inestimable value in maintaining the interest of the older 
members and their families in the Association. 


Amendments to the A. C. A. Rules. 


WE publish below. an unusually large number of pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution, By-Laws and 
Racing Rules of the A. C. A., to be considered at the 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee, which will 
be held this month. Some of these proposals were pub 
lished in the Forest AND StrREAM through the month, 
but we reprint them for the benefit of those who see 
only the canoeing number. There will still be time to 
discuss them in the next issue, and we hope that mem- 
bers will take the trouble to read them carefully, and to 
express their opinions as a guide to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 








New York, Aug. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
hereby give notice that at the next meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee ci the American Canoe Association I 
shall move the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the term of ofiice of the member of 
the Board of Governors elected from the Western Divi- 
sion of the American Canoe Association shall be deemed 
to have begun on Oct. 1, 1899, and to expire three 
years thereatter, or on Oct. 1, 1902.” 4 

The effect of this resolution will be that the present 
members of the board will retire in the following order, 
thus avoiding confusion: Northern Division member, 
1901; Atlantic and Western, 1902; Eastern and Central, 
1903. 

1 shall offer the following: 

“Resolved, That the election of Commodore from and 
selection of the location of meets in the territory of the 
various divisions as at present constituted shall be in 
the following order: Central, Northern, Atlantic, East- 
ern and Western.” 

I also inclose a copy of certain proposed changes in 
the racing regulations, which I have forwarded to the 
Regatta Committee for their action in accordance with 
Chapter IX. of the By-Laws and Rule XXII. of the 
Racing Regulations. 

Henry M. DATER 





_To Regatta Committee of the American Canoe Associa- 

tion.—Gentlemen: In accordance with Chapter IX., Sub- 
division 8, of the By-Laws, and Rule XXII. of the Rac- 
ing Regulations of the American Canoe Association, I 
hereby submit for your approval the following proposed 
changes in the racing regulations of the A. C. A., and 
e hereby give notice that at the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee’ of the Association I shall move 
the adoption of the same. 

First. To amend Rule I. of the Racing Regulations by 
adding after the word “Canoes” at the end of the para 
graph therein contained entitled “Dimensions and Limi- 
tations—Sailing,” the following: 

“No fixed metal rudder shall be used and all drop rud- 
ders must be so constructed and fitted that the same when 
Suen up shall not project below a fair line along the 

eel. 

Second. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed. 
the following: “In all sailing and combined races, no 
rig other than a practical hoisting and lowering rig 
shall be used.” 

Third. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 


above paragraph, and after the changes above proposed, 
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the following: “No deck sliding seat shall be used in 
any race.” ‘ 
Henry M. Darter. 
Toronto, Sept. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
hereby give notice that at the next Executive Committee 
meeting of the American Canoe Association I shall move 
the adoption of the following changes to the by-laws: 
That Chapter 12 be numbered 13 and that the words 
“The affirmative vote ‘of three-fourths of all” be struck 
cut and the words, “A majority vote of” substituted. 
That Chapters 13 and 14 be amended by being num- 
bered 14 and 15 respectively. 
That a new Chapter 12 be introduced, as follows: 
“Chapter 12. Order in Camp.—When a member com 
plains to the Commodore of any member or members 
creating a noise after 11 P. M., the Commodore must in- 
vestigate the matter, and if the charge is sustained he 
must request the offending member or members to leave 
camp. The Commodore may request any member to 
leave camp if, after due consideration, he is of the 
opinion that better order can be maintained thereby.” 
W. G. MAcKENprICcK. 








New York, Sept. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This is a copy of certain proposed changes in the racing 
regulations which I have submitted to the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the A. C. A. for their action in accordance 
with Chapter IX. of the By-Laws, and Rule XXII. of the 
Racing Regulations: 

“To the Regatta Committee of the American Canoe 
Association.—Gentlemen: In accordance with Chapter 
1X.. Subdivision 8 of the By-Laws, and Rule XXII. of 
the Racing Regulations of the A. C. A., I hereby submit 
the following proposed changes in the racing regulations 
of the A. C. A.: 

“First. To amend Rule I. of the Racing Regulations 
by adding after the word ‘Canoes’ at the end of the para- 
graph entitled ‘Dimensions and Limitations—Sailing,’ 
the following: ‘No fixed rudder projecting below a 
fair line along the keel shall be used and no drop rud- 
der shall be used that, when drawn up, projects below 
the said line.’ 

“Second. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed, 
the following: ‘All decked sailing canoes shall have a 
cockpit large.and deep enough to sit in comfortably.’ 

“Third. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed. 
the following: ‘All decked sailing canoes shall carry a 
practical double blade paddle.’ 

“Fourth. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed, 
the following: ‘The sliding seat shall not exceed 4it. 6in. 
in length.’ 

“Fifth. To further amend Rule Bf by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed, 
the following: ‘In all sailing and combitied races, no rig 
other than-a practical hoisting and lowering rig shall be 
used.’ 

Sixth. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed, 
the following: ‘All open sailing canoes must have at 
each end water tight bulkheads or air tanks capable of 
sustaining the occupant above water when swamped.’ ” 


Frank C. Moore, A. C. A. 1342. 





New York, Sept. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please publish the followigg amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the A. C. A., a8 required by Article XII. In 
Article III. insert the words,“able to swim” after the 
words “eighteen years.” 


‘ Henry Smytue, A. C. A. 1308. 





PHILADLEPHIA, Sept. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose for publication the following proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws of the Ameri 
ican Canoe Association. M. D. Wit. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article VI. Add “Section 9” as follows: “Racing 
Board.—Each division in its proper turn, at its annual 
meeting, shall elect in the same manner as its regular 
officers one member of that division, to serve on the 
Racing Board of the Association, for a term of three 
years, or until his successor is elected.” 

’ (For duties of Racing Board see Chapter 9 of By 
Laws.) 

Article VII., Paragraph 3. Amend by leaving out the 
words “a Regatta Committee of three members for 
the annual camp of the A. C. A.” after the word “ap 
point.” 

BY-LAWS. 

Chapter IX. Amend Paragraph 1 by adding the words 
“Racing Board and Division” between the words “Duties 
of” and “Committee” in the title, making *+ read as fol- 
lows: “Duties of Racing Board and Division Regatta 
Committee.” Further, amend Paragraph 1 by sub- 
stituting the words “Racing Board” for “Regatta Com- 
mittee” as the last words of the paragraph. 

Amend Paragraph 2 by substituting the words “Rac- 
ing Board” for “Regatta Committee” wherever they 
occur. 

Further amend Paragraph 2 by leaving out the word 
“and” between the words “paddling” and “trophy” on 
the third line and insert the word “sailing” after the 
word “club” on the third line, making this part read as 
follows: “Including the sailing and paddling trophy 
races, the three record races, the club sailing race,” and 
insert after the words “club sailing race” at the end of 
the third line the following: “The paddling races for 
one, two and four men with single blades, and the 
paddling races for one, two and four men with double 
blades, and the relay race for teams of three men each, 
with double blades.” Insert after the words “three rec- 
ord races” on the third line the words “the free-for-all 
sailing race.” 

Amend by substituting the words “Racing Board” for 
“Regatta Committee” wherever they occur. 

Rule Il., Paragraph 2. Amend by leaving out the 
first and third sentences beginning “No canoe shall be,” 
etc., and “Members must paddle,” etc., respectively. 

Paragraph 3. Amend by leaving out the whole of the 

' first sentence beginning “A canoe which is,” etc. 
Rule V. Amend the first paragraph to read as fol- 


lows: “Prizes shall be given as follows,” instead of 
“Flags shall be given as prizes as follows.” 

Amend Paragraphs 2 and 3 by leaving out these two 
paragraphs entirely and _ substituting the following: 
“Prizes shall consist of shields or some lasting memento 
with the event, the letters A. C. A., the year expressed 
in four figures, the place of the meet and the words ‘First 
Prize’ or ‘Second Prize’ expressed thereon. The prizes 
for any one meet shall be uniform in shape and design. 
Prizes donated for special races or competitions may 
be accepted at the discretion of the Racing Board. No 
prizes of money shall be raced for. All prizes not 
awarded are to be destroyed.” 

Amend the fourth paragraph by leaving out the words 
“if more than nine entries for the sailing trophy are 
present” on the third and fourth lines. Further amend 
the fourth and fifth paragraphs by substituting the words 
“free-for-all” for the word “trial” wherever if occurs. 

Amend by adding the following new paragraph: “There 
shall be paddling races with single blades for one, two 
and four men in a canoe, and with double blades for one, 
two and four men in a canoe, and a relay race for teams 
of three men each, with double blades, one man in a 
canoe.” 

Amend by adding a sentence at the end of the rule as 
follows: “At least one-half of all the paddling races, 
including the race for the paddling trophy and the relay 
race, shall be straightaway.” 

Rule IX., Paragraph 2. Amend by omitting all of 
the paragraph after the word “protest” on the fourth 
line, and substitute the words “‘and a decision of a ma- 
jority of the members present shall be final.” 

Add to the last paragraph of Rule IX. the sentence 
following: “No man shall contest in any race until he 
has been two days in camp, except in war canoe races, 
except by special permission of the Racing Board.” 





Boston, Sept. 24.—Ed@itor Forest and Stream: Please 
publish the following amendment to the Constitution of 
the A. C. A., as required by Article XII. : 

In Article IX., Sec. 2, Duties of Pursers. Tenth line 
after the words “be announced in one of the official 
organs” insert “giving full name, accompanied by full 
residential address, name of club and name of proposer.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of the 
present practice of publishing names, preceded by initials 
only, when directories of several cities in division of 
applicant contain similar names and _ initials. 

Louis StouGHTON DRAKE. 





New York, Sept. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Finding that the A. C. A. Racing Regulations do not give 
the lengths of the trophy, paddling, etc., and deeming it 
wise that each kind of racing canoeist should have at least 
two regular annual races to compete in to encourage him 
to bring his canoe to the meet. I make the following 
amendments to the Racing Regulations, a copy of which 
has been sent to the regatta committee as required by 
Rule XII: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Rule IV. Omit the word “three” and insert instead the 
word “four.” 

Rule V. Paragraph 3. Add the words “by the regatta 
committee.” 

Rule V. Paragraph 4. After the words “No. 1, pad- 


dling and sailing combined” insert the words “three miles, 
time limit one and one-half hours.” After the words 
“No. 2, paddling” insert the words “one-half mile straight- 
away.” After the words “No. 3, sailing” insert the words 
“four and one-half miles, time limit two and one-half 
hours.” 

Paragraph 5. Add the words “limited to 75ft.” 

Paragraph 7. Omit the words “The contestant ob- 
taining the highest aggregate of points becomes the lead- 
ing honor man for the year” and insert instead these 
words: “There shall be a free-for-all sailing race, six 
miles, time limit two and one-half hours. A one-half 
mile paddling race, single blade. A one-half mile pad- 
dling race, double blade. A one-half mile tandem pad- 
dling race, single blade. A one-half mile tandem pad- 
dling race, double buade.” Insert after the words “pad- 
dling trophy” the words “one mile straightaway.”  In- 
sert before the words “trial race” the words “‘six-mile.” 
Add to this paragraph the following words: “The Dol- 
phin Trophy, seven and one-half mile consolation sailing 
race, open only to the losers in the trophy race, shall be 
called if there are two or more entries.” 

Paragraph 8. Omit entirely and insert instead these 
words: ‘“Accreaited representatives of foreign clubs 
shall be eligible to start in all races.” 

Henry SmytTHeE, A. C. A., 1308. 





Yonkers, Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have this day sent the following to Mr. R. Easton 
Burns. chairman regatta committee for 1900: 

As per Chapter IX. of the By-Laws and Rule XXII. of 
the Racing Regulations, I herewith submit the following 
changes to the racing regulations: First, to amend Rule 
I. Paragraph entitled “Dimensions and Limitations,”’ after 
sentence “Leeboards may be carried by a canoe not 
having centerboards,” adding the following: “The 
minimum weight of a decked sailing canoe, exclusive of 
centerboard, shall be 1oolbs.” 

The last sentence: of same paragraph amended to read 
as follows: “A canoe must use the same suit of sails in 
all races held at any one meet, these sails to be a prac- 
tical hoisting and lowering rig, and must not exceed in 
area 110 sq. ft. for a decked canoe and 40 sq. ft. for an 
open canoe.” 

Amend Rule XXI. by adding, “A canoe upsetting in a 
race shall forfeit all claim to the prize unless in the 
judgment of the regatta committee the upset was caused 
by the canoe being fouled by another boat, im which case 
the committee must notify the canoe at once.” 

Not that I personally favor all the above amendments 
have I proposed them, but I think they are a few sug- 
gestions along the line all seem to be thinking just now. 
I think some very good amendments have been offered 
thus far. Mr. Dater, I think, is striking at the wrong 
end in doing away with the deck seat, as to-day it is the 
safest and most comfortable thing about a sailing canoe, 
but there may be some objection to the very long seats 
being used, and as I think the larger sail area has been 


the direct cause for this, I offer the amendment to re- 
duce the area to 110 sq. ft.. and in doing this I have put 
a minimum weight on the boat to keep some from buildin 
a very light and unsafe boat for the smaller area. f 
don’t know as I have named the right weight in this 
case, as I haven’t weighed any of the recent sailing 
eanoes, but as I understand it, a detail of this kind may 
be changed at the executive meeting. 

My object of the amendment in reference to one suit of 

sails is simply to lessen the expense of racing a canoe, as 
a man will not have to provide himself with a numbe~ of 
sails ranging in combinations from 128 sq. ft. to 85 sq. ft., 
but can get a reefing rig of 110ft. and be on even footing 
with all other men. 
_ My amendment about upsetting in a race. is offered 
in a measure to make the more daring sailors more con- 
servative, as we have had men start in a race knowing 
full well that they would upset at the first jibe, but as 
that would only delay them a few seocnds, it did not 
count, but if this rule is made, they will be more in- 
clined to reef before starting, thereby giving some of 
the poorer sailors a better chance. 

I have offered these amendments in the hope that 
they may in some way help to bring more men into our 
races, thereby making them more interesting to our meets 
and better sport to the men taking part. 

H. LAnsInG Quick. 


Fellow Members of the "A. C. ‘A. 


It is very unfortunate that so much notoriety has been 

given to the unpleasantness arising from firewater at our 
recent meet. I do not consider this subject a proper one 
for discussion in newspapers and magazines that have a 
general circulation, but it has been disctissed at length 
by some who are older in the A. C. A. than myself, so 
probably a few words more will do no harm. 
_ In the first place, I think had our camp been on an 
island some forty acres or more in extent, as is usually 
the case, there would not have been so much complaint, 
but where the different camps were crowded together in 
four acres of land, and one could scarcely snore at 
night without arousing the entire camp, we must natu- 
rally expect the owls to make a little trouble. 

Secondly, had the complainant spoken to the Commo- 
dore at once and he had gone quietly to the offending 
Toe and spoken directly to him of camp disturbances 

believe there would have been no further trouble that 
night, nor further disturabnce in that quarter again 
during camp; but where the matter was allowed to goa 
on for several days, as in this case, and then formal 
action taken, it naturally made a discussion through the 
entire camp, and occasioned a deal of ill will. 

Thirdly, I am of the opinion that this year there was 
as little drinking as at any time during the eleven years 
that I have been a member. No doubt we have many 
members who join the Association simply to have a 
jolly carousal, and not for the benefit of canoeing and 
the quiet evenings of good fellowship, and I am in favor 
that hereafter our applicants for membership must be 
canoe owners in good and regular standing; and we 
might also add able to swim (we do not mean in fire- 
water). 








In reference to camp sites, the next meet will un- 
doubtedly on the St. Lawrence River. Looking over 
our past records, we find that almost 75 per cent. of 
our recent meets have been held on the St: Lawrence. 
It has been suggested that the Association purchase an 
island in the St. Lawrence, where the camps may be held 
from time to time, if the divisions desire, but not neces - 
sarily a permanent camp site. If a division has a bette 
location and one they particularly desire used for thei\ 
year we would use it; but when we returned to the St. 
Lawrence we would not be compelled to build a large 
dock and spend money on floors, etc. This would not 
only be a saving to the general Association, but to the 
individual member. We could erect a mess pavilior 0” 
rough boards that would also serve as an exceller 
storage place for the winter. In this pavilion a larg 
cooking range could be placed, also an ice chest, thr 
doing away with two of the difficulties of the eaanp mes: 
for it is impossible to prepare food satisfactorily with 
the limited facilities for cooking that we have had, and 
I am one of those who are particularly anxious that we 
shall have a better mess, and if the price per day could be 
raised and the food raised accordingly we believe it 
would be more satisfactory. Some may say that if we 
.own a camp site it will not be long before we have a 
number of permanent buildings. It will be a very simple 
matter to establish a rule that no buildings but the 
mess pavilion and the ice house shall be erected. 





In reference to racing, we understand that a propo- 
sition will be offered to form a racing board. This is no 
doubt a step in the right direction, and will do much to 
promote an interest in racing and keep it within limits. 
Being somewhat interested in that line. I feel that a 
certain number of paddling races should be specified, so 
that those who purchase canoes for paddling will know 
that there will be a number of events at least in which 
they can compete. The sailing men already have theirs 
set forth in our racing regulations. I believe that we 
should have a few more double-blade events; that all 
paddling races should be straightaway—the turn is un 
reasonable and of no value. The best races I have seen 
have been in the Eastern Division. They are about 
evenly divided between the single and double blades. 
and the idea of a turn has never yet been thought 
worthy of consideration. Next year we may expect— 
and that very reasonably—a good attendance of the East- 
ern racers, and some surprise in the paddling line will 
occur. I have attended the meets of various divisions, 
and a great many club regattas, and find it is only a 
portion of the Northern Division that wish the turn 
Therefore it is that I make this appeal that all may 
have a chance at the races without having to learn tricks 
in order to win. From the small interest which has 
been’ taken in recent years by the spectators, it would 
seem that we have too many events. We should con- 
sider that at our recent meet, where we had an ex- 
cellent regatta committee, the entire number of entries 
was thirty. which shows that in the future we would 
probably do as well with fewer events with a consequent 
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less expenditure for prizes, although those of us who 
were fortunate enough to capture prizes are more than 
pleased to have such handsome' souvenirs to add to our 
collection. 





Another matter in connection with the races which to 
‘ne seems desirable is that our paddling races (not sail- 
ing) take place the last two or three days of the first 
week, I have found from experience that if a man is in 
camp ten days before the races he is not in the best 
condition for racing. It is impossible in the first place 
to provide food suitable for men in training; but I do not 
believe that the A. C. A. should be run solely for the 
benefit of the racing men. If a member now desires to 
compete successfully he should come to the meet about 
a day before the races, and will then be in a position to 
meet others who come simply for the racing, and are in 
the best of form. It has been said that if we have the 
paddling races the ‘first week a greater part of the mem- 
bers will leave camp right after the races. We find that 
thirty out of about two hundred take part in races, and 
a number of these are men who thoroughly enjoy the 
good fellowship of camp. We do not think it.a good 
objection, for those who merely came to race and go 
home immediately after. We should say, let them go 
if they desire. As fhe races are not witnessed by many 
of the campers, nor is there a great deal of interest taken 
except among the contestants, those of us who would 
be left in camp could have a very good time among 
ourselves. p 

I trust that you will bear with me for this lengthy kick. 

Harry C. ALLEN, 
Vice-Com. Atlantic Div., A.C. A. 


Toronto C. C. Fall Raunt. 


TORONTO—TORONTO BAY, 


Saturday, Sept. 8. 

Tne Toronto C. C. held its fall regatta on Saturqay. 
Sept. 8. The weather was all that could be desired and 
the attendance fair. A large number arrived after the 
races were over to attend the dance which is usually a 
feature of this club’s race days. The club championships 
which are paddled for at this regatta in various classes 
have usually brought out a large number of contestants, 
and the small number of entries for some of the events was 
very marked. It would almost incur the suspicion that 
there was some understanding among the paddlers. 

The fours in three heats made a series of interesting 
races. The winning crew, profiting by their experiences 
at the Muskoka meet, changed their style, and as events 
proved, with considerable advantage. 

The war canoe race between crews in the old and 
new boats was close and the finish quite exciting. Had 








A. M’NICHOL. 
Winner of Single-Blade Championship. 


the crew in the new boat spurted sooner they would have 
won; as it was they pulled down a lead which the old 
boat had at 5oyds. from the finish, of a length to aft. 

The results of the races were: 

International Trophy Race—Won by E. A. Minnett. 
R. R. Woods second by two lengths. Two starters. 

Championship Singles—Won by A. McNichol. 

Championship Tandem—E. McNichol and A. Mc- 
Nichol: Two starters. 

Champion Fours, 1st Heat—G. W. Begg, S. A. Syl- 
vester, A..A, Begg, H. Begg. 

Second Heat—E. A. Blackhall, A. McNichol, J. J. 
‘Jaughan, R. S. Dill. 

Final Heat—Won by E. A .Blackhall’s crew. 

The war canoe race was won by the old boat, S. A. 


rose 





E. A. MINETT. 
Winner T. C. C. International Paddling Trophy, Double Blades. 


Sylvester stroke, and G. W. Begg coxswain, by about 2ft. 

‘Duck Hunt Race—Won by E. McNichol. 

Tilting Tournament—Won by E. H. Richards and E. 
McNichol. 

The regatta committee included Messrs. E. A. Black- 
hall, R: S. Dill, G. H. Begg, S. A. Sylvester (secretary), 
H. A. Sherrard (chairman). 

The race officials were: Starter, J. R. Marlow; judge 
at finish, H. J. Page; judges at turn, A. L. Young, A: J. 
Muirhead, E. J. Hathaway; referee. E. Bell; clerks of 
course, A. M. Kennedy, A. F. Sprott, C. F. Lobb. 

The club has for some years occupied leasehold prop- 
erty on the Esplanade, where land is very scarce and 
viauable. Within a few months ex-Com. Tilley has 
negotiated for the club the purchase of the property on 
which the club house shown in our illustration is located. 
After purchasing the property for $5,000, Mr. Tilley was 
offered $15,000 for it. In addition to the club house, the 
 roperty includes the water lot and other buildings. A 
meeting of the club was held on Sept. 22. at which the 
property committee made a formal report of the purchase. 
A special committee was appointed to devise a plan for 
amending the constitution and creating a board of gov- 
ernors to care for the extensive interests of the club 
Steps will also be taken to give fitting recognition of the 
services of Mr. Tilley. : 








TORONTO CANOE CLUB HOUSE, 


British Canoe Association Meet. 


Tue following account of the fourteenth annual meet 
of the British Canoe Association is by Mr. E. A. Wale, 
the newly elected secretary-treasurer, in the Field. 


This interesting and enjoyable event has proved, so 
far, the most successful camp of recent years. Both in 
the number of members and in their craft there is a very 
welcome increase. To anyone who knows the infinite 
variety and charm of cruising and camping in such well- 
organized gathering it is strange that the numbers 
cannot be counted by hundreds instead of scores. 
Thanks to the excellent arrangements made by the in- 
deiatigable Mr. Percy Nisbet, who has engineered se 
many camps, we have a splendid site among the trees 
of a private park, and not only is the “tented field” 
picturesque in itself, but the view across the water to 
Hamble is extremely pretty. So iar the weather has 
not permitted of any extended cruises, but most of us 
have had some delightful day excursions up the beauti- 
ful Hamble River, round to Southampton, down to 
Calshot Castle, and other interesting places. Up to the 
present about twenty tents have been erected, and be- 
tween thirty and forty members have been present. 

Among the craft there are two canoe yachts, Trill, 
Mr. Fair, and Lynx, Messrs. Alison and Benist. The 
latter is a fine hard-weather boat, and we may expect 
to see the type increase in popularity. Of canoe yawls 
we have the well-known Galatea, Mr. P. Nisbet; Cray- 
fish, Major Todd and Mr. Quinn; and Porpoise, Mr. 
P. Oliver. Of the R. C. C. cruiser class canoes, Slaney, 
Mr. Cooper, was present for the first half of the meet, 
the only other one being the Solitaire, Mr. Wale. Among 
the smaller canoes we have the Prucas, Mr. Laws, who 
has again shown us her remarkable speed in open waters: 
Rose, Mr. Holbeche, a new member fram the Midland 
Sailing Club; Ludith, Mr. Kipling; Rona, Mr. Patterson; 
and the eighteen-year-old Lily of our veteran skipper, 
Mr. Bartley. From the above list it will be seen that 
every type of modern canoe was represented, and in 
addition there were several nondescript craft which do 
not come with'n that. definition. On the whole, the 
weather has not been good till recently, but now bids 
fair to be very pleasant. Comfort in camp life is so de- 
pendent on this factor that the present improvement is 
most heartily welcomed. 

Saturday. July 28.—The opening day found everything 
in order, the large marquee and galley erected and the 
camp steward ready for his duties. Galatea, with Messrs. 
Nisbet, Sr. and Jr., and Mr. Hodder, had arrived over- 
night. and Trill, Mr. and Mrs. Fair, came round from 
Southampton during the day. The B. C. A. flag was 
run up and properly saluted. 

July 29.—A very stormy day and not much cruising 
done, as a heavy thunder shower and a gale of wind 
made sailing too uncomfortable. 

July 30.—Wind still strong but not enough to prevent 
Mr. Kipling sailing round from Southampton in the 
canoe Ludith, one of the Clyde C. C. craft. In the 
afternoon we received a welcome visit from Mr. J. S. 
Wright, vice-commodore of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation. 

July 31.—Fine day, but strong winds. Galatea, Ludith 
and Rose had a fast sail up the Hamble River and found 
the scenery remarkably pretty. Camp steadily increasing 
in numbers. 

Aug. 1.—A wet morning and a hard breeze all day. 
Galatea had a dusting while sailing over the cup course. 
The other craft had plenty of smart sailing in the river 
and up Southampton Water. Messrs. Oliver and Car- 
dell arrived _with the Porpoise and Mr. Cooper with the 
Slanev. In the evening a very jolly sing-song was held 
in the big marquee. 

Aug. 2.—Another stormy day, but all hands got some 
cruising in various directions, mostly up river: and as 
about half a dozen more members had pitched their 
tents the camp began to wear a more substantial look. 

Aug. 3.—A full gale with heavy rain in the morning, 


much to the disgust of all hands; still, s°me sailing was 
done by everyone present. In the evening Solitaire, 
Messrs. Wale and Quinn, and other members arrived. 

Saturday, Aug. 4.—Apparently the wind had got tired 
of blowing from the South, for to-day it came with un 
diminished energy from the northwest. Mr. Hodder 
celebrated the change by falling overboard from Galatea; 
it merely made him a little wettcr than before. As the 
weather cleared somewhat in the afternoon, all hands 
got some most enjoyable sailing. A particularly suc 
cessful musical evening ended the week. ‘ 

Sunday, Aug. 5.—Wind back into the southard again 
and a nice morning, ending, alas! in a drenching after- 
noon. The usual short cruises up or down the river 
were made in the better portion of the day, but'on the 
whole the camp was very quiet. 

Monday, Aug. 6—The opening day of the Cowes 
week, and, unfortunately, one of dreadful weather, and 
many little accidents to the vessels in the river. Several 
of them blew ashore, taking an occasional bowsprit out 
of some of the other craft they fouled on the way. Not 
much was done in the way of sailing, the principal event 
of the day being one of the celebrated crab teas for which 
Warsash is famous. What a pity the B. C. A. cannot 
change weathers with the R. C. C.; our sort would do 
the cruiser class much more good than the usual drifting 
matches in light winds. 

Tuesday, Aug. 7.—Strong wind, but weather improv 
ing, and plenty of sailing done by all the members, ex 
cepting two or three who had to return home. A few 
more .visitors arrived, and were entertained by Mr. 
Nisbet. ; ? 

Wednesday, Aug. 8.—A really fine summer day at last, 
and all hands started off for Southampton, where the 
West Quay regatta committee were kindly giving us a 
race. After a nice sail up to Netley, the wind fell very 
light, and much difficulty was experienced in getting up 
to the line in time; in fact, several craft failed to do so. 
Rose and Solitaire arrived 3omin. after the starting gun, 
but there was such a calm on that only one boat had 
then crossed the line. This continued for half an hour 
longer, and then in a moment up came a splendid 
westerly breeze, and all foamed off to a fairly equal start. 
With a reach over two legs of the five-mile course (two 
rounds) some fast sailing was done, and a very pleasant 
race resulted, as follows: 1st, a 14-footer, sailing in a 
class by herself; 2d, Galatea, winner in the canoe yawl 
class; 3d, Solitaire, winner in the canoe class. After 
sailing most of the way back to camp the wind died out, 
and a long and enjoyable day was ended with paddle and 
song. Much to our universal satisfaction we found that 
well-beloved skipper, Mr. Bartley, had arrived. As he 
is still suffering from a nasty accident, we had feared 
that he would not be able to be present. 

Thursday, Aug. 9.—A return to the old bad weather, 
wind and rain, and the sailing committee met to map 
out an up-river course for the Lough Erne Cup race on 
the morrow, in the event of bad weather. Fortunately 
it was not required, as such a course would be very 
squally and flaky in bad weather. Most of the day was 
spent in tuning up our craft for this important race, but 
some time was found for cruising in the evening. 

Friday, Aug. 10.—A grand day and a fine sailing breeze 
for the Lough Erne Challenge Cup. No less than nine 
entries had been received, and the course of eleven and 
a quarter statute miles in one round promised a fine 
sailing test. Unfortunately the wind dropped at the 
start, and three canoes were carried so far below the line 
by the sluicing ebb tide that they retired. wrongly con- 
sidering their chances hopeless. The others got away 
well together to a punctual start at 2:05 P. M., and soon 
ran down to the Hamble Spit Buoy; rounding this, they 
met the strong ebb running down Southampton water, 
and for a long time could make but little headway. 
Standing closer in shore than the others, Solitaire and 
Prucas worked out a useful lead, alternately holding 
pride of place. About 3:30 the breeze piped up strong, 
and Lynx came up and passed Solitaire, who was leak- 
ing rather badly from railway damage. Rounding the 
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After Barn Buoy off Netley, Prucas was first, Lynx 
second, Solitaire third; and Galatea fourth. A fast reach 
across the water.to Dean’s Lake Buoy produced’ no 
other change than an increase in Prucas’ lead. From 
this point to Black Jack Buoy, below Calshot Castle, was 
a glorious run, in which Galatea took third place. 
Rounding this, Solitaire lost a lot of time in tying down 
a reei, but had too much water aboard to stand any 
chance of winning, 4nd was passed in the long home- 
ward beat by Trill and Galatea. Lynx went excellently 
on this point of sailing, and finished only twenty-six 
seconds behind Prucas. Crayfish carried away her miz- 
zen bumpkin, and had to- stow the sail. The starting 
and finishing times, with B. C. A. ratings and time 
allowances, are as follows: 






Rating. Allowance, Start. Finish. 
Lynx, Mr, Alison.......... 67 Scratch. 2 06 31 4 47 06 
Galatea, Mr. Nisbet........ .56 0 00 22 205 12 5 03 40 
BRU, Sy vin ckoovsorst 56 0 0 22 5 08 67 
Crayfish, Todd & Quinn... .6 0 01 16 . 618 
Prucas, Mr. Laws.........% 8 011 10 446 40 
Solitaire, Mr. Wale.... -26 OB w 5 13 37 
*Porpoise, Mr. Oliver -25 014 40 diis ob 
*Ludith, Mr. Kipling. bee 0 18 46 
*Rose, Mr. Cardell.......... -15 0 25 02 





*Retired; unable to cross the line. 


Prucas won the cup for the second. year in succession, 
ana, from the speed she showed, I think there is little 
chance of any other type of craft taking it from her in 
a breeze of wind. An excellent camp dinner and smok- 
ing concert finishing the day. 

Saturday, Aug. 11.—The day of our regatta opened 
out beautifully fine, but with little wind until the after- 
noon. The first race, for canoes under R. C. C. rules, 
was started at 10:30 A. M. Solitaire was again first across 
the line, but was passed before reaching Hamble Spit 
Buoy by Prucas. From here to Black Jack Buoy the 
race was a :nere drifting match, in which Prucas ob- 
tained a long lead; but the wind dying out entirely at 
this point, she drifted right away to leeward with the 
tide, and Solitaire, who came up last and met a new air, 
turned back to Fawley with a slight lead. This was 
soon wiped out by Prucas, and she led well at Fawley 
Buoy. A smart reach across to Hamble Spit Buoy, 
livened up the race a little, but neither that nor the run 
home changed the relative position, and Prucas won by 
over 4min. from Solitaire, with Rose about the same 
time astern of the latter. Rose, by the by, carried a 
spare mainsail of Prucas in this race, and went very well 
with it. She was very ably handled by Mr. Holbeche, 
who will make his mark im canoe racing before long. 
This canoe is the Turk-built Nautilus design, in which 
the writer has made so many pleasant cruises in the 
Severn, Avon, Wye, and Bristol Channel. 

Race No. 2, for 14-footers, from Southampton; four 
entries were received, but only three turned up. These 
made an extremely close start, and sailing in close com- 
pany over the same five mile course as before, finished 
very nearly together. The winner was Lucia, with 
Myrtle only 15sec. behind, Rikki-Tikki being a close 
third. 

Race No. 3 was for canoe yawls and canoe yachts, but 
in the light airs only three started, Galatea finishing 
4tmin. ahead of Lynx and 51min. ahead of Crayfish, but 
this race was declared void, the time limit being ex- 
ceeded. 

Race No. 3, a special scratch event, for all types of 
canoes and the visiting 14-footers, had to be postponed 
till Monday for want of wind, but at 4.30 p. m., the time 
appointed for the sail and paddle race (No. 4), the wind 
piped up and gave the competitors a heavy drag against 
it to Hambie Spit Buoy. Here Porpoise, with two 
human propellers aboard, led by a short distance from 
Rose, with Solitaire third, and Galatea fourth. Prucas, 
with only one paddle, had meanwhile given up. On the 
run home Rose passed Porpoise and won by 47sec., 
Solitaire being about 2min. behind, and Galatea about 
amin. ; . 

After tea the first event was a tug of war between 
port and starboard watches of the boys on the training 
ship Mercury, starboard winning rather easily. A fine 
race between three of their ships’ boats’ crews followed. 
The course, two and a half miles, was a long one, but 
of their own choice; and the finish very close. The next 
event was a long obstacle race, with a punishing run 
up hill thrown in. Many started, but only three finished, 
Fair first, Cardell second, and Wale third. Cardell 
would have won easily, but for having to retrace his 
footsteps to round a forgotten obstacle. The tug of 
war, Married v. Single, resulted in an easy win for the 
free and independent bachelor brigade, but the next one, 
Hamble v. Warsash, was well pulled out, although al- 
though Warsash had too much strength for the men who 
had crossed the water. Unfortunately one event, and 
indeed the whole day, was marred by a serious accident 
to Mr. Percy Nisbet. A cartridge in the 4-bore starting 
pistol had failed to explode, and he was in the act of 
opening the breech when the cartridge exploded and 
badly injured the fingers of his left hand. Every assist- 
ance was promptly given, but, to our universal regret, 
he has since suffered very much from a lacerated and 
painful wound. After all the care and forethought he 
has shown in arranging this meet, such an occurrence is 
most regrettable to us, and we earnestly wish him a 
spéedy recovery. But for this unfortunate accident the 
whole day passed off in a thoroughly successful manner, 
and Warsash and Hamble turned up in hundreds to en- 


joy the sports. 
Aur. E. Wate. 





The following is from a subsequent issue of the Field: 





The British Canoe Association at the end of. its camp 
meet held an official meeting to nominate officers and to 
propose the camp site for the coming year, 1901. The 
officers elected are: Com., Mr. Bartley; Vice-Com., Mr. 
Clayton; Rear-Com., Mr. Laws; Hon. Sec’y, Mr. Wale. 
The influence of the “yacht,” which has been growing 
in the B. C. A. for some years past, took rather a severe 
hold of the club at this year’s meet; and in the result 
a rule has been passed which allows the fixed draft 
of a canoe, canoe-yaw!] or canoe-yacht to be equal to 
two-thirds of its beam, with a maximum of 3it. 6in, 
Thus a cruising canoe of 42in. can have aft. gin. 
of fixed draft; but probably no one in the canoe 
classes would elect to use such an inconvenient fixture 
on his boat. Possibly if racing were a little more 


prominent: in the’ club. the fixed fin and bulb might be 
introduced purely for racing, and prave successful at 
prize winning; but such an unwieldy appendage would 
as surely kill the sport as did the sliding seat. 
It is a move the very opposite to that of conserving 
general utility in the canoe. ; 

For canoe-yawls, which are usually between 5ft. and 
6it. beam, the fixed draft of 3ft. 6in. would practically 
turn them into canoe-yachts; all the utility. and con- 
venience of the canoe nature of light draft, the 
ability to cruise in shallow waters and the often essen- 
tial ability to beach and haul up in bad weather are 
wiped out of existence where such a cumbersome fixed 
draft is adopted. At present a canoe-yawl is portable, 
can be carried up a beach on the coast, or over an ob- 
struction on a river, and can be conveniently carried 
on a railway truck or on a steamer’s deck; but add to her 
a fin and bulb, or construct her hull to a 3ft. 6in. draft, 
and you have a crait almost impossible, or at least highly 
inconvenient, for any oi these common needs and ad- 
vantages of canoe traveling. 

For the canoe-yacht the draft matters very little; 
we never yet heard of any classification embracing a 
cahoe-yacht. The title was, in fact, coined in disgust at 
canoe-yawls departing from nearly all canoe principles, 
and aping yachts, yet falling short of them in size, 
comfort and sea-going ability. The only sign of the 
canoe discoverable in a canoe-yacht is that the stern 
or counter is sharp or pointed, and the sections thereof 
are of bow form. This move of the B. C. A. will tend 
to lessen the canoeing element of the club. The increase 
in the fleet of craft with fixed draft of 3ft. 6in. will 
undoubtedly require the club to hold its meetings on 
deep water estuaries, at places suitable for canoe-yachts, 
even though utterly unsuitable for genuine canoes, and 
when this is so the association will be a yacht club 
living under the title of a canoe club, and in no way 
representative of canoeing. 





In regard to the above amendment of rules we hear 
from a member of that club, and who certainly is well 
posted in all the doings and prospects of the B. C: A., 
that immediately after the meeting it was notified that 
two new “yachts” would be built; and he further states 
that the B. C. A. will probably hold its next meet at 
Pin Mill, on the Ipswich estuary, and the hope is enter- 
tained that “we shall have'our fleet enlarged by at least 
half a dozen of the east coast canoe-yachts.” If so, then 
farewell to the trim-built canoe; paddle, plate and badge 
must go; for surely the badge cannot remain when the 
canoe element has been eliminated. 





We hear irom a report of the final proceedings of the 
B. C. A., and which came to hand teo late, that a few 
short day cruises were made in the fine weather which 
graced the end of the meet, but it appears that by this 
time many of the canoe men had returned home. No 
doubt the Solent from Hamble affords some very pleas- 
and cruising for small yachts, but it is scarcely the place 
to do an out and home canoe day cruise; the wind may 
pipe up and make the return impossible. For instance, 
in the B. C. A. cruise to Beaulieu the river mouth was 
cleared on the return journey at dark, and had there been 
anything like a fresh breeze from anywhere, such as from 
south round by east, to north, the canoes could not have 
made the return journey that night, or at least to do so 
would have been gravely risky work. However, as things 
turned out, the men seem to have had some pleasant 
cruises to tone down the disappointments of the previous 
part of the outing. 


‘The Sailing Canoe. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24.«-Editor Forest and Stream: 
After reading the canoeing page of Sept. 8 and Sept. 
22 it looks as if we are really going to have something 
done for the material modification of the sailing canoe 
into something less of a machine, and something more 
of a canoe. But do the proposed amendments go far 
enough? It seems to me that even if constructed in 
accordance with the proposed modification, but up to 
date in other particulars, she would not be a very de- 
sirable crait for all-round work in good sailing waters. 
Would she, for instance, be any stiffer, any drier or any, 
less fragile or more dependable with a fair-sized cock- 
pit, double-blade paddle, hoisting rig, rudder only to 
keel and 4 by 6 sliding seat, than at present? 

It seems to me that what we want is a radical difference 
in construction and model, especially in construction. 
Could we get at this by putting a minimum weight limit 
on the bare hull, without centerboard, rudder or ballast 
of say 80 to 100 pounds, or would it be better to work 
out a table of sizes for planking, timbers, keel, deck, 
etc. Shall we allow 4 by 6 sliding seats, as Mr. Moore 
proposes, and have them snap under us, and let us into 
the drink, as happened to the same Mr. Moore not so 
many moons ago? Or shall we allow no sliding seat 
at all, as Vice-Com. Dater proposes, and have the broad 
part of our trousers get wet trom holding her up in a 
sea, and have our legs nearly sawed off by a sharp 
coaming at the same time? I, faith, no. Let us hang 
on to the sliding seat, which is a good thing, but let us 
be moderate, and not take too much of a good thing, 
but limit our taking to say 2 by 6, or the beam of the 
canoe. And again, to quote Mr. Moore, who is to say 
what size cockpit is “large and deep enough to sit in 
comfortably,” what would fit Butler certainly wouldn't 
do for Moore or Dater. In this each man would have 
to be a law unto himself, and we can’t make that kind 
of an elastic contrivance. Why not provide for two 
bulkheads 6in. apart, and all the rest of the provisions 
for the present cruising class? In short, why not pro- 
vide for a ‘canoe instead of a machine? 

M. D. Wirt, A. C. A. No. 2263. 


Conduskeag C. C. 


For several years past Jimmy Cartwright, once of the 
Puritans, has been, for business reasons, exiled from 
canoeing and stranded in oe rt, Me.. a place with plenty 
of water, but no canoe club, Those who know the 
ehergetic disposition of Jimmy will not be surprised to 
learn that he is now the captain of a new canoe club, the 
Conduskeag C. C., of which Mr. Henry Lord is purser. 

, The club has an active membership of twenty-four, with 








six associate members. Its object, as set forth in the 
constitution, is “the promotion of canoeing and small 
boating, as well as of social intercourse among its mem- 


bers. 
Pachting. 
A Bit of Fisher Cup History. 


_Ciinton, Canada, Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your story of the races for the Fisher cup reminds me 
oi the incidents in connection with Zelma’s attempt to 
win it, which may be worth recounting now that the 
cup bids fair to come into public notice again. For 
many years, up to the time Onward captured it, the rec- 
ord was one of much quarreling over conditions and 
little racing. So long as Norah held it her owner dis- 
played great ingenuity in evading challenges, although 
it is only fair to say that this boat was a cumbersome, 
expensive craft to fit out for a race, and he claimed that 
on two occasions challengers had defaulted after putting 
him to the trouble of getting ready for them. It was 
said that Onward’s chailenge was accepted because the 
boat had no reputation as a racer, and she certainly was 
a tairer match for Norsh than Zelma would have been. 
The race itseli was more oi a bit of fun during a holiday 
cruise than a serious affair, and I have been told by 
one of the Rochester men that Norah’s owner objected 
to a crew limit, and it was agreed to waive it. The 
Onward men promptly unshipped some ballast and took 
aboard a deck-load of their friends, who in the squally 
winds but smooth waters of the Bay of Quinte -held 
down the weather rail, and the race was won. 

Norman Dick’s challenge with Zelma was promptly 
accepted, but Com. White, owner of Onward, did not 
want to break into his cruising arrangements, and at 
first offered to default. This was declined, Norman 
Dick preferring to await the conyenience of Com. White, 
so it came about that the race—one was to be decisive— 
was fixed for some time in September of 1893, the 
course 30 nautical miles, with a time limit of 6 hours. 

While the friends of Onward conceded that she had 
little chance with Zelma, there was a general desire to 
put up a good race, although Onward was in poor con- 
dition, just in from a cruise, and lacking a racing 
skipper and racing crew. She was hauled out and tuned 
up a bit, a crew got together, and Capt. Wood of the 
Cinderella took charge. I sailed on her as scrutineer, 
and remember that the first day the wind was light and 
the race not nearly finished within the time limit. 

The next day we were at it again, the weather un- 
settled, but more promising for wind. A start was made 
in @ good working breeze, but a squall came up and 
all the light sails had to come in. It was soon over, the 
wind dropping rapidly, but the club topsail was scarcely 
drawing again before it had to come in for another 
squall, which lasted longer and then dropped to a dead 
calm, in which, for the best part of an hour;.the two 
boats used up the time limit and made little headway. 
As one of the idlers I had gone below to assist in 
preparing lunch for the hard ‘worked crew, when the 
third and worst squall of the day struck us, the crew 
just mangaing to strip the boat to mainsail and jib in 
the nick of time. I have a iively recollection of an 
amusing few mimites looking after sundry piles of sand- 
wiches, which were anxious to spread themselves all 
over the cabin; while the Onward was laying over with 
the water washing green along the lee deadlights in 
the cabin house, a look through the weather side show- 
ing a very wicked sky, obscured by showers of spray 
and driving rain. I thought it just as well that we had 
a competent skipper, and an experienced skimming-dish 
man at that. 

It cleared again, the wind fell light, and later on we 
got beautiful weather, with a moderate breeze, but all 
too late; for Onward, which had led by a small margin 
all day, failed by half an hour or more ‘to make a race 
in the time limit. Both boats made port, with disgusted 
crews. There had been enough work for two or three 
races, and certainly enough wind for one, if it had been 
spread evenly and not laid on in chunks. There was 
some talk of extending the time limit, as it was clearly 
too short for average weather conditions, but it was not 
altered, and the crews turned in early for a good night’s 
rest, preparatory to a third attempt. ° 

Norman Dick and two or three of his men slept 
in the club house—camping out with their dunnage, 
which was all ashore. I was there also, and about 
midnight we were awakened by the rattling of windows 
and swishing of trees outside. Norman Dick jumped 
up, remarking tersely,‘*That’s wind,” and without another 
word hastilydressed, and with two of his crew made 
for the club dock, where Zelma was secured. The outlook 
did not strike me as serious. The evening had closed 
fine, with a light air, and. every prospect of settled 
weather. A big tug had left port with three barges, 
loaded with 600 tons of coal apiece, bound for Port 
Hope, and someone had said; as we watched her steam 
out, “That’s a cheap way to carry coal; put that tug’s 
engine into a vessel carrying eighteen hundred tons and 
it would make a poor show. As it is the outfit will do 
five or six knots and be in Port Hope before morning. 
They have a fine night for the trip.” Not so much as 
a cautionary signal had been displayed from the pier. 
end, and as it afterwards appeared, old Probs. had been 
taken by surpirse. 

For a while I slept the sleep of a man who had no 
boat to look after, but the increasing gale and heavy 
rain prompted me to get up to look at the weather 
soon after morning broke, and truly it was a sight ‘to 
see. The gale was. coming right out of the north, 
veering at times to the west, and had already made a 
new disposition of all loose things afloat and ashore. 
Trees were down, sideshows and refreshment stands 
blown in or wrecked, the grounds of Ontario Beach 
strewn with débris of all kinds, everything being sodden 
wet. Around the club house small craft were in every 
kind of trouble, some capsized, others adrift, and more 
ashore. An ancient chain ferryboat was no longer 
“chained to business.” but had broken away and gone’ 
to smash. The U. S. Revenue Cutter Com. Perry had 
been tied up to the pier the night before, near the en- 
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trance to the harbor. In getting clear to run up the 
river for shelter she had twisted her rudder stock, and 
had'.managed to anchor just below the bridge in no 
very safe berth. A heavy roll was washing up from 
the Lake, where the surf was a sight seldom seen on 
Lake Ontario. The pier ends, ten feet above the normal 
water level, were buried under-solid green seas. 

. Onward was safe in a snug berth, but Zelma had dis- 
appeared. It was afterwards learned that when Norman 
Dick turned out he at onee decided to make the upper 
river while he had a chance to do so. Under a-shred 
of foresail Zelma drove upstream, narrowly missing the 
railroad bridge, the draw of which was open but be- 
ginning to close as she approached. A vigorous biast 
on the fog horn saved the situation, and then the skipper 
realized that he was scudding up an unknown stream, 
with no light to guide, and no idea of the water. After 
a couple of miles he sheered inshore, the water for- 
tunately holding good, and the boat was tied up to 
some bashes. The remainder of the night was spent. 
hiieging the galley fire, for the wind and rain made it 
bitterly cold, and all the blankets and cushions were 
asnore. 

Needless to say there was no thought of racing, and 
soon sterner events claimed attention. At 10 o’cleck 
in the morning somehting was’ sighted out in the lake, 
which with a glass was made out to be the tug which 
had cleared the night before, now trying to make the 
harbor. with only one barge in tow. It was apparent 
that she was quite unable to handle it, the two vessels 
tossing about as helplessly and drunkenly as a couple 
of logs, the incessant bursts of smoke from the tug’s 
funne! showing how hard she was being fired. 

The barge was cast off to shift for herself, the tug 
making the harbor with a sad tale to tell. All had gone 


_well for half the passage, when the gale struck them 


pretty well ahead. They kept on, hoping to make the 
shelter of the north shore, but the gale and sea in- 
creased until all headway was out of the question. Some 
time before dawn it was decided to turn and run back. 
When the day broke only two barges were found in 
tow, the third having gone down in the blackriess of the 
night, no one knew when. A crew of seven men went 
with her. The second barge was settling rapidly so the 
tug cast off and got alongside just in time to save the 
crew, some of them being picked up out of the water, 
a matter of no small difficulty. 

With the remaining barge an attempt was made to 
reach Charlotte, the tow finally becoming unmanageable 
in the sea and going ashore, the crew getting off with 
their lives. No doubt they struck a soft spot, and cer- 
tainly a sandy beach offered more chances than the open 
lake. These barges were nothing but condemned schoon- 
ers, too ripe to sail, hanging together by luck for years, 
until in any unusual strain they opened up all over. 

All day long yachtsmen from wrecked and half-wrecked 
craft straggled into the club house and compared ex- 
periences. A huge fire was lighted in the assembly room 
grate and quickly surrounded by soaking togs and wet- 
through men. The place looked like a sailors’ retreat 
such as every nautical writer describes sooner or later, 
save that there was nothing stronger to drink than hot 
tea, which some one produced with the help of a yacht’s 
stove taken ashore for safety. 

Late in the afternoon the gale moderated. Zelma came 
down the river, and Capt. Wood, of Cinderella, invited 
a party of us to a fine supper of stewed clams—chowder 
he called it—and fried mushrooms, the latter having 
grown in abundance after the heavy rainfall. We were 
a cheerful little party. Outside was a dreary prospect of 
wreck and ruin, sodden ground, leaden skies and a wicked 
sea. Inside was the luxurious cabin of Cinderella, the 
best dinner service set out, the excellent clams and the 
tasty mushrooms—the gift of the storm. We discussed 
the races. and as some of Zelma’s crew had been obliged 
to leave for home, Com. White and Mr. Dick agreed to 
allow the challenge to stand until the races could be sailed 
next year. 

But Norman Dick had sailed his last race. He became 
seriously ill during the winter and never lived to see 
Zelma fitted out again. The challenge was forgotten. and 
except for the interest occasioned by the arranging of bet- 
ter conditions and the proper trusteeship of the Fisher 
cup, the trophy remained in obscurity until. the challenge 
of the present year. WitiraM Q. PHILLIPs., 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


WITHIN the thirty days from the date of the final race 
of 1900, the time allowed by the declaration of trust of the 
Seawanhaka International Challenge cup, the present 
holder, the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal and 
Dorval, received three challenges. One of these was 
from the White Bear Y. C., of Minneapolis, the challenger 
of 1900; another from the Bridgeport Y. C., of Bridge- 
port. Conn., and the third from the Island Sailing Club 
of West Cowes, Isle of Wight. The last challenge was 
first made by cable, and the confirmation by letter only 
reached Montreal on the day after the time expired. The 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. was desirous of securing a 
Briti h challenge, as conducing to the best interests of 
the cup as a truly international trophy, and notified both 
of the American challengers, who very generously con- 
aa d to waive their strict rights in favor of the English 
club, . 

This last challenge, like that of Mr. J. A. Brand in 
1895, the first for the cup. is in a sense a personal one; 
rrectically made by an individual who is indorsed by his 
club. Last year and in the various Seawanhaka matches 
for the cup, the challenges have come actually, as well 
as nominally, from a club which has held trial races to 
select the best boat available. In this case the challenge 
originates with a British yachtsman. Mr. Lorne Campbell 
Currie, who has asked a club of which he is a member to 
indorse his challenge, as required by the conditions, as 
individual challengers cannot, be recognized. Under these 
circumstances it really rests with Mr. Currie to say 
whether he will build one yacht himself or 
whether there will be trial races. The probabilities are 
that, like Mr. Brand, he will build but one yacht, and of 
course, come out Himself with her. 

Mr. Currie has for. some years past sesided in Havre, 
France, and he is a member of the Cercle de la Voile de 
Paris, the Union des Yachts Francais, Union des Yachts- 
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men, Cannes, and the Société des Regattes de Havre. He 
is also a member of the following British yacht clubs: 
Royal London, Royal Northern, Royal Southampton, 
Temple, Southampton Corinthian; West of Scotland and 
the Island Sailing Club. At present he owns four yachts 
—the steam yacht Cairngorm, 81 tons; the two Sibbick 
boats, Bebelle III. and Skeandhu, and Scotia, designed 
last year by Linton Hope. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Currie challenged last spring for the cup of the Cercle de 
la Voile de Paris, with Scotia, but she was under the 
class measurement, being aesigned for the Mediterranean 
races, and though well sailed by Mr. Hope, she was de- 
feated. It is probable that the new challenger will be 
designed and also sailed by Mr. Hope, which will make 
the races of 1901 very interesting, as he is the strongest 
man in Great Britain in the smaller classes when his skill 
both as a designer and helmsman is considered. Mr. 
Currie has agreed to the same conditions as this year, but 
the date and full details have riot yet been arranged. The 
races will probably take place in the latter part of July. 
Mr. Currie’s racing flag has a field with the upper half 
yellow and the lower half black, the device being a Greek 
cross with the same colors reversed, the upper half black 
and the lower yellow. The Island Sailing Club was 
established in 1889, and now numbers 240 members. The 
officers are: Com., Lord Colville, of Culross; Vice-Com., 
Philip Perceval, Jr.; Rear-Com., G. Baring; Hon. Sec’y, 
Herbert Whyatt, club house, Cowes; Hon. Treas., L. J. 
Allan. The burgee has a red field with a yellow castle in 
the center. 


The Inter-City Raceabout Matches. 


On Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday of last week a 
series of races were sailed under the management of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C. between the raceabout Jolly Roger, 
owned by her designer, B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, 
and three of the New York boats of the class. The races 
were all sailed in light weather—so light, in fact, that two 
races were abandoned. The first match was for a cup 
presented by Rear-Com. Alfred. Peats, Indian Harbor Y. 
C. The course was a triangle with three and one-third mile 
sides, starting off Little Captain’s Island, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. The first mark was the can buoy on 
the Cows, off Shippan Point, and the second was a mark 
boat out in the Sound off Oyster Bay. The first two 
races were set for Wednesday, a third, if it proved neces- 
sary, on Saturday. Jolly Roger was steered by Frank 
Crowninshield, with B. B. Crowninshield and E. Burton 
Hart, of New Rochelle, as crew. Scamp, in the absence 
of her owner, Johnston De Forest, was steered by Allan 
E. Whitman, with B. C. Ball and a professional as crew. 
Mr. Ball was the helmsman of Ethelwynn in her suc- 
cessful races against Spruce IIII. for the Seawanhaka 
cup in 1895, his successful handling alone saving the 
cup when it seemed lost beyond recovery at the end of 
the third race. 

The wind was light from S.E. at the start. and the 


course was reversed, making the first leg to windward, but . 


it soon shifted to east. Jolly Roger crossed promptly, 
with a lead of 20s., gaining all the way to the outer 
mark, where they were timed: 


Turn. Elapsed. 
— TIN 52s vhs Gobdnighedcnencabodessecesens 11 50 35 0 50 35 
Di chiandendbetvbtdsavithgn stgtesedcnesececnes 11 53 12 0 53 12 


They went across to the Cows with the wind forward 
of the beam, the two reaching very easily. The times 
were: 


Turn. Elapsed. 
Jolly Roger........cscccscessccscsccecscscccces 12 22 46 0 32 11 
PN, Caen catktcadenbn cs haceunbehteercecanend 12 53 12 0 32 12 


_ They ran in with spinakers to port, Jolly Roger gain- 
ing, the finish being timed: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
end MOONS bass siek ¢ kre cendsrdeures venddice seam 12 50 00 1 58 06 
I onc s nurwk dantispeny seh nccdoenqremustenebe 1 Q2 05 1 02 05 


The second race was started at 2:45, the mark being 
set two and one-half miles to windward, the wind still 
light from the east. Scamp crossed first, but with little 
way on; the two made a close race to the mark, where 
Scamp had a lead of Qs. 


: Turn. Elapsed. 
EL: Gunde i dunieode kv émesemedecoths :iexgacenneae 3 22 05 0 37 05 
PURGMOOOE Sinica ntriigsaanodaicsixascesdcsnerotede am 0 37 14 


Once down the wind, a luffing match followed, to the 
profit of Jolly Roger, whose spinaker was first set. After 
running by the lee they had to jibe spinakers, Jolly 
Roger handling her sails the better of the two, as. in 
fact, she did in both races. The end of the round was 
timed : 


Turn. Elapsed. 
Jolly Roger ......cscceeeescseeseceseeeseeeseees 3 57 52 0 35 39 
BOUND: ois ccebctenseaecesnccdi sess ieds ccctvenéss On OF 0 36 25 


On the beat out Jolly Roger showed a small gain, the 
windward mark being timed: 


Turn. Elapsed. 
Jolly Roger .....cccsesesccscsscvaccecccccacceese 4 38 28 0 40 35 
SE Wi dhatactednwnceainnndeseaeseetiheaasreoknen > 4 39 23 0 40 53 


On the run in the Boston boat gained nearly 2m., the 
final times being: 
Elapsed. 


Finish. Leg. Course. 
DO TOR: wine s bxnaniares«aasegeie’ 5 21 57 0 43 29 2 36 57 
WOM: Fed srnmesaaavesederdgodtsesies 5 25 11 0 45 48 2 40 11 


Two races were arranged for Thursday, one in the 
morning with the Herreshoff centerboard Sis, and one in 
the afternoon, with the Crane Raider. The first race 
was abandoned after a couple of hours of drifting. The 
afternoon race was started at 3:10 in a light S.W. wind. 
the course being two and one-half miles to windward and 
leeward, sailed once. With H. M. Crane on Raider were 
C. H. Crane and B. C. Ball. The two crossed together 


-on port tack, Jolly Roger to windward. Raider tacked 


to clear the mark boat, but the other held on. expecting 
to weather her. When this was seen to be impossible. 
Jolly Roger came about, but Raider’s bowsprit touched 
her boom. She at once jibed and recrossed the line, ma- 
king a new start to leeward. Raider luffed and after 
ascertaining that her rigging was all right. continued the 
race. Jolly Roger gradually worked into first place, and 
the mark was timed: 
Turn. Elapsed. 

0 sf 42 

IEEE? cede dsscdscbecdviebcatdsiicctadepecedvebe 408 46 0 58 46 

They ran home under spinakers. jibing several times in 
the light and variable wind, the finish being timed: 


Ela 
% Finish. Leg. Round. 
Poller ROG Se on acces ccc cececocesscses 4 44 46 0 37 04 134 46 
MEE, dhcodacdpoceseccoccaecsnemetee 4470 - 038314 1 37.0 


Immediately after the finish Mr. Crowninshield 
apologized to Mr. Crane for the foul at the start. 

On Saturday morning Jolly Roger and Sis started in 
the postponed race, under the management of the River- 
side Y. C., the same triangle being chosen as on Wednes- 
day, hut in the reverse direction, to the Cows buoy first. 
The wind was very light from S.E., and there was a 


roll of sea. The start was made at 10:50, Jolly Roger - 


being 55s. late and Sis 20s. astern of her. The keel boat 
did the better work and increased her lead, though the 
wind was very light. Her crew, however, mistook the 
instructions and headed for the buoy in the Sound, while 
Sis made her way along shore toward the Cows. After 
some time she learned of her error from the committee 
boat and withdrew, there being no possibility of over- 
taking Sis. The latter turned the Cows at I P. M., and 
about half an hour later gave up, as she could not cover 
the course within the time limit. She was towed in by 
the steam yacht Kismet, and the match was called off, 
though Mr. Crowninshield proposed that Sis should enter 
with Raider in the afternoon. 

A five-mile triangle was marked and the race with 
Raider was started at 2:35 in a light S.W. breeze. C. M. 
Crane was replaced by H. L. Maxwell on board of Raider. 
Jolly Roger crossed a little ahead, but with Raider on 
her weather. It was a reach to the first mark, both 
setting spinakers after a time. They turned the mark with 
a lead of 57s. for Jolly Roger. and on the beat to second 
mark she increased this to 2m. 2s. They ran ‘home with 
spinakers to port, Raider making up 2s. The times 
were, start 2:35: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Jolly Roger, B. B. Crowninshield........,.....3 44 04 1 09 04 
Raider, H. M. Crane............ecceeeceeeeeeeeed 46 08 1 11 08 


Though Jolly Roger’s victories were all in very light 
weather, there is nothing to indicate that she would not be 
as fast in both moderate and heavy weather. 


Lakewood Y. C. 


CLEVELAND—LAKE ERIE. 
THE newly organized Lakewood Y. C., of Cleveland, 
held its first race on Aug. 11, the wind being fresh 
from S.W. with a lively sea. The times were, start 2:20: 


Finish. Finish. 
CIEE oecccencscvcccecead BE. ERGO ca niccvccovececes Disabled. 
WH Secaseciceseceqesccsd 40430 Growler ...........ccceces 4 33 20 
PROMINED kc icccciccceecssed Me DE AGO tin: d50. odie. ivcass Not timed. 
DUB arin casnesdctntoawer’ Me TR) 1 OOD: a ca tise ge0's sasncccatans 4 29 30 
CUES -cnccvtscoccdssese a; ee eee Disabled. 
POD. bsacccasevecsaseoaed 4 27 30 


Corsair lost her gaff, Restless her topmast and Meteor 
parted her main shrouds. The yacht Com. Gardner, E. 
W. Radder, won the first leg for the Say When cup and 
the championship flag in her class. On Aug. 25 the second 
race was sailed in a light but freshening breeze, the times 
being: 

40ft. Class. 


Start. Finish. 
RNR saa Fain da natoe pcre desbccesgieningesses 10 40 05 12 51 32 
TUG a ccadkdedevceveddueccsidacsédaccddappaaeswes 10 39 25 1 00 30 
CEOGTEE vsécceccccccccsens icnecanaoupauneuakeed 10 42 15 12 45 20 
CUE acccctensvesvcovcrevsuvesetevistiben ens 10 40 15 12 3 00 
PMNS ccdtacccncecenvesscegsescanantensnees 10 40 00 12 59 40 
35ft. Class. 
Commodore Gardner...........ceseeeeeeeeeees 10 39 25 12 41 30 
PRE vaccccicdscneccnsecevidendeccededelcesos 10 39 20 12 46 00 
i 30ft. Class. 
IMs cin cncepaceeascnsasniepenceedecsharsseres 10 38 30 12 44 46 
BER -cvcanscsnpasnessensasegaadtaguadoveucsad Withdrew. 
WE Nirah indcacateadecdicatscatcncedubenbaudoes Withdrew. 
25ft. Class 
PM aiticqielvtteseeunieetainunctestiatnewegves 10 38 50 12 53 12 
GYPSY) .-rcccreccsecccsccvecencederieetovescaces 10 39°30 1 03 18 
CEE Faas rcerthastiniasctnnsariaxeshidstewaus 10 40 05 1 12 00 


On Sept. 23 a race was sailed over a nine-mile triangle 
in a fresh breeze. Commodore Gardner won her fourth 
race, taking the championship, the ensign and jack pre- 
sented by Capt. McKay, and the cup Gheved by the Say 
When. The times were: 





40ft. Class. 

: : Start. Finish 
CONES sind ctadins dass neatuabeekas céeevsasox 10 40 00 12 21 40 
SN, Sah db eetndnke wanes sede s gances sas dcknshee 10 40 00 12 26 41 
Cs, iraned cman encnnakecscanns eaicdevares 10 40 00 12 35 00 

35ft. Class. 
Commodore: Gardner. cccicsccscccessrccecersces 10 40 09 12 18 35 
MOE Mak inks vn v.etuk ch kae stn warnntwanuddue taeda 10 40 00 12 27 00 
cm d0ft. Class. 

WO 55 6 Wiis arise dnactdmedetadasgndandsds 10 40 00 12 26 35 
ON iis te vis 4isins ceca eccdendehhth ote dente 10 40 © Not timed. 
25ft. Class. 

RUGMIEE oh vice nibniaes ..10 40 00 12 25 00 
BIBZO oeeesces. 12 45 00 
Gypsey Not timed, 


Altair, Shark and Hussar II. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fall regatta of the Riverside Y. C.. which came 
off on Saturday, Sept. 22, was especiallv interesting, is- 
asmuch as it gave the fast new sift. R.L. Altair an op- 


‘portunity to put to her credit a faster race than any she 


had previously sailed over a regular course, and likewise 
an Opportunity to give the new centerboarder Hussar II. 
of the same class a much worse heating than in her 
(Altair’s) previous best performance. This race like- 
wise enabled Altair to end her racing for the season with 
a better record by two seconds for a twenty-five-mile 
course than Shark, her sister boat, can show. 

It is exceedingly interesting to find that the very 
best times made by these two up-to-date boats in their 
first season agree to the minute and almost to the 
naan een 2 

ate, Masters -¥ iC my Qu. dc. oe ccc 3h. 16m. 433s. 
Altair. Riverside Y. C.., Sasa Bestet <-->ae ins 3h. 16m. aa 

In both raees the distance was twenty-five nautical 
miles. Thus the best rate per hour for the season 
shown by each of these enlarged and improved editions 
of the famous 20-raters Niagara and Isolde was slightly 
better than seven and a half knots. 

In the Riverside regatta on Saturday Altair beat 
Hussar IT. by a margin of 17m. os. Hussar's best per- 
formance for the season was at the rate of about 7 
knots an hour. JosepH PARKER, 
Waveriey, Mass., Sept. 2%, 
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Pacific Interclub Y. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 
Sunday, Sept. 16. 

Arter a failure on account of the misplacifig of a mark 
boat, the fifth annual regatta of the Pacific Inter-Club 
Y. C. was successfully sailed on Sept. 16. At the start 
Presto on port tack was protested by Amigo on starboard 
tack, but at a subsequent hearing Presto was sustained 
and the first prize, the $250 MacDonough cup, was 
awarded to her. The times’ were: 


25ft. Class— Start, 12:10 









Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Es vos tenceee sb eusaanescHe ee 2 59 44 2 59 44 
BERT. sce 2 41 13 2 41 04 
Merope .o..00..00000% 2 44 59 2 42 58 
DREEBCID, © ncn s s's0000nessctnbse sence ie Oe 2 59 56 2 56 05 
>pra 
Nered 3 17 3 29 4 
Gypsie 2 2 43 2 28 43 
IIE: iL hn one jainneifose om conch enve 2 43 23 2 33 23 2 23 0 

S0ft. Class—Start, 12:20 o 
DEED  ‘ncduinns sedebue cesene cs dhennse 3 39 06 3 19 06 3 17 08 
DEL dca bercansuseuatacevesecsnesehs 3 31 15 $11 15 t O8 46 
DD odo ¥s Be bibs voces ounewebbuskte 3 10 16 2 50 16 250 16 

s—-Start, 12:30. 

RUS . -see00e0 be papvebaste —. Withdrew 
UREN, eh hu dics caseick take iain ae ae 3 02 27 3 OO 31 
sch vspeussosdbecetbessearsne le Withdrew 
Harpoon ...... sb vob peuwbap owed 3 14 58 2 44 58 244 16 

44ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 
RR adh seks veo obese o bapostanel 3 42 30 3 02 30 3 02 30 
ee ee eee re Withdrew. 
Speedwell oapaebeeens lear ar 2 50 09 247 37 
FORE Sve cicsgnccbiwnendd .....Withdrew. 

Toit. Class—Start, 12:50. 
I is ins ibadon sane ves onto og tnee ae Om 2 38 24 2 18 24 


Kittiwake won the Law cup, the first prize in her 
class. The judges were R. L’Hommedieu and C. L. Tis- 
dale; referee, H. T. Emery; timers, F. C. Coykendall 
and Harry Gibbs. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Surf, steam yacht, under charter to C. K. G, Billings. of 
Chicago, was at anchor off the New York Y. C. station 
at Twenty-sixth street and East River on Sept. 25, when 
she was fouled by a tow of car floats, thrown against her 
by the strong tide. Her port bow was struck by one of 
the floats, fouling the port anchor and tearing it away, the 
chain damaging the bulwarks. The full extent of the 
damage is not reported. 

ne 


Narada, née Semiramide, Henry Walters, arrived at 
New London on Sept. 25 from British waters by .way 
of the Azores, leaving St. Michaels on Sept. 15. She has 
been abroad since last June, Capt. Dudley Brand being 
in command. When within 300 miles of New London 
she broke her propeller. 

nee 


Lady Evelyn, schr., has been sold by J. F. Ackerman to 
David Dunlop, Jr., of Petersburg, Va., through Man 
ning’s .’.gency 


Rifle Range and. Gallery. 


Mr. Pape’s Shooting. 


San Francisco, Sept. 19.—Mr. A. H. Pape, besides breaking the 
record and winning the diamond medal in the king shoot, also 
made the most points on Sept. 16. On Sept. 17, on the honorary 
target, he made 73, 71, 70, 70, 70, winning first prize, a $75 silver 
set, and the champion goblet for best average on the three 
matches—king, point and honor-being the first time in the history 
of the club that the champion goblet was ever won by the winner 
being first on all the matches. Mr. Pape also won the first prize 
for the five best tickets on honor target. ; 

Following are the scores on king shoot of 200 shots, point target: 
A. H. Pape 388, A. Strecker 365, F. E. Mason 356, RK. W. Hyatt 
334, C. M. Henderson and F. W. Belknap 314, Jacob Meyer 305, 
C, Thierbach and D. W. McLaughlin 304, D. B. Factor 300. There 
were seventeen entries in this match, $25 entrance fee. 

Most points: A. H. Pape 504, D. B. Factor 463, F. E. Mason 429, 
A. Strecker 365, F. P. Schuster 360, C. M. Henderson 343, F. W. 
Belknap 324, D. W. McLaughlin 319. : 

Honorary target: A. H. Pape 73, 71; Jacob Gruhler 
Schmidt 72; E. Mason 71; D. W. 

Meyer 70. 








73, 70; E 


McLaughlin 71; Jacob 
Best centers: A. Langer, first; A. Strecker, second; J. McMillan, 
third; A. H. Pape, fourth; A. Gehret, fifth; C. Thierback, sixth; 
Jacob Gruhler, seventh; P, Jacoby, eighth; F. W. Belknap, ninth; 
©. Bremer, tenth; F. A. Kuhls, eleventh; M. Riebold, twelfth; 
C. M. Henderson, thirteenth; W. L. Hyatt, fourteenth; F. P. 
Schuster, fifteenth; F. E, Mason, sixteenth. ; 
Following is A. H. Pape’s score in detail, made in the annual 
king shoot of the California Schuetzen Club, being the world’s 
record on the point target, 200 shots. 
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Grapshooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 





Fixtures. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 


Oct. 16-17.—Montgomery, Ala.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two-day 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Montgomery Gun 
Ciub; added money. Jack Parker, Mgr. ’ hat 

Oct. 28-25.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. John H. Mackie, Mer. ? . i 

Oct. %-27.—Raleigh, N. C.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment. John H. Mackie, Mgr. y 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Oct. 29-30.—Jacksonville, Fla.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two-day 
tournament, under auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club; $100 
added. Third day, grand pigeon shoot exclusively under the 
auspices of the Jacksonville Gen Club. John Parker, Mgr. 





Oct: 3.+-Kansas City, Mo.—Gilbert-Elliott contest for Sports- 
men’s Review cup at Exposition Ball Park, at 2:30 P. M. ‘ 
Oct. 4.—West Chester, Pa.—Annual fall shoot of the West Chester 
Gun Club; $20 added. F. H. Eachus, "y. 

Oct. 8.—Jersey Cy N. D a mig sweepstake shoot of the 
Hudson Gun Club. . L. Hughes, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9.—Gilbert-Crosby contest for the E C cup. 

Oct. 10-11.—Circleville, O.—Fall tournament of the Pickaway 
Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

Oct. A orrenebara, ind.—Tournament of the Greensburg Cun 
Club. C. D. Tillson, €. 

Oct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Gun Club’s tournament; 
targets and live birds. Emile Proget, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9 and Nov, 23.—Hackensac Bridge and Rutherford Road, 

. J.—Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men 
team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. Members of any organized 
gun club in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. MM. Sweep- 
stake shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr, L. H. Schortemeier 
and Dr. A. A. Webber managers. 

Oct. 18.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s live-bird 
handicap. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

Oct, 17.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment. C. E. Adamson, Sec’y. 

Oct. 19-20.—Louisville, Ky.—Live-bird tournament of the Ken- 
tucky Gun Club. W. H. aT” Sec’y. 

Oct. 23-24.—Baltimore, Md.—Live-bird tournament, under the 
auspices of the Baltimore Shooting Association. 

Oct. 29-30.—Peru, Ind.—Live-bird tournament of the Peru Gun 
Club. Chas. Bruck, Sec’y. 

Nov. 7-9.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s tournament. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Oct. 5.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird handi- 
cap at 25 birds; handicaps 25 to 32yds.; optional sweep. 

Oct. 12.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s shoot; varied 
programme; handicap and prize event; different rules. 

_Oct. 18.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Match at 100 birds, $100 a 
side, between Dr. A. A. Webber, 30yds., and Mr. T. W. Morfey, 
dlyds. zi 
Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices of Medicus 
Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. 
Members of any regularly orgparnse gun club in the’ U. S. are 
eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shooting commences 
at 10 A.M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, Mgrs. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
26 live birds; $6 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate ‘Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Cinb—Saturdays. 

Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Three-men team race at 20 
live birds per team, 29yds. rise; members of any regularly or- 
ganized gun club in the U. S. are eligible; at 2 o’clock. 
stake shooting commences at 10 o'clock. 

Oct. 30.—Interstate Park, eppene Mate at 100 birds, $100 a 
side, between Messrs, J. J. Hallowell and T. W. Morfey. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Target and live-bird events are presented for the competition of 
the shooters who will engage in the Pickaway Rod and Gun 
Club’s fall tournament, Circleville, O., Oct. 10 and 11, and $60 
in money will be added. There are twelve target events on the 
programme of the first day, each at 15 targets and each $1.50 
entrance. Four moneys, Rose system, will govern the division 
of the purses. A magautrap and bluerocks will test the skill of 
the shooters. Those who wish may shoot for targets only. On 
the second day there are four live-bird events on the programme, 
of which No. 1 is at 5 birds, $40 entrance, two moneys; No. 2, at 
7 birds, $6, three moneys; No. 3, at 10 birds, $7.50, tour moneys, 
and No. 4, a two-men team race, at 10 live birds per man, $10 
entrance, three moneys, handicaps 26 to 32yds. Other events if 
time permits. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. A good dinner 
will be served. The grounds will be open on Tuesday for prac- 
tice. Shells and guns shipped to the secretary, Mr. G. R. Has- 
well, will be delivered on the grounds. To the two experts or 
expert amateurs with the best average of the programme $20 will 
be given, and to the six amateurs (not expert amateurs) with 
best average of the programme $40 will be divided as follows: 


$10, $8, $7, $6, $5, $4. 
P 


The programme of the Kentucky Gun Club provides two days’ 
live-bird shooting at its tournament, Oct. 19 and 20, Louisville, Ky. 
On the first day there will be one event at 7 birds, $3 entrance, 
birds extra, high guns, and the Kentucky handicap, at 15 birds, 
$10 entrance, birds extra. Other events as the shooters may de- 
sire. On the second day the main event is the Kentucky State 
championship, open to residents of Kentucky only. It is at 25 
birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, and is for the championship of 
the State and a solid silvere cup, which becomes the absolute 
property of the winner. This event as to the moneys will be 
governed by class shooting, 35, 25, 20 and 10 per cent., and 10 
per cent. to the club. No entry received after the tenth round 
en either day. Shooting each day commences at 9 o’clock. The 
grounds are situated at Fountain Ferry Park. The secretary de- 
sires to receive notice from all who will attend, to the end that 
a sufficient number of pigeons may be obtained and handicaps 
made. Cartridges may be obtained on the grounds. During the 
week of the shoot reduced rates to Louisville may be secured on 
account of the horse show. 

g 


Concerning the resignation of Mr. N. P. Leach, mention of 
which was made in our issue of Sept. 29, the Burlington Free 
Press and Times states as follows: “At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Robin Hood Powder Co., held here Thursday after- 
noon, N. P. Leach resigned his position as general manager 
on account of ill health, much to the regret of his associates. Mr. 
Leach will continue, however, as an active member of the board 
of directors, retaining all his interests in the company. His 
resignation as general manager comes as the result of the strenu- 
ous advice of his physicians. Mr. Leach has worked early and 
late getting the new company started, and overcoming many ob- 
stacles, he has brought the Robin Hood Powder Co. to the front 
rank among the manufacturing concerns of its class on this conti- 
nent. The directors find everything running smoothly, with a good 
trade already begun, and still brighter prospects for the future. 
New machinery and other resources are being added to the plant, 


and the success of this enterprise means much for the future of 
Swanton.” : 
* 


Contests as follows will take place at Interstate Park, Queens, 
L. L.: Oct. 18, 100-bird match for $100 a side between Dr. A. A. 
Webber and Mr. T. W. Morfey; Webber to stand at 30yds., Morfey 
at 3lyds. Oct. 26, three-men team race at 20 live birds per man, 
yds. rise; members of any regularly organized gun club in the 
U. S. are eligible; commences at 2 P. M.; sweepstake shooting 
commences at 10 A. M. Oct. 30, 100-bird match for $100 a side 
between Messrs. John J. Hallowell and T. W. Morfey; each man 
to stand at yds. & 


On Friday of this week the Medicus Gun Club will hold a 
handicap at live birds at Interstate Park, Queens, L. I. An 
optional sweep is a part of the competition. he handicaps will 
be from 25 to 32yds. On the 12th inst. the club will hold a 
shoot at the same place. There will be a varied programme, with 
handicap and prize events, and different rules. 


Sweep- 





R 
In the trophy event of the ee Iil., Gun Club at 25 targets 
Mr. Cornwell broke 24, and made the highest score. In the 
monthly trophy event Mr. R. B. Mack and Dr. Morton tied 
on 15 straight, the former winning in the shoot-off. In the 
handicap shoot Messrs. R. B. Mack, C. Antoine and Mrs. Carson 
tied on 24 out of 2 a 


Mr. F. T. Sherwood, secretary of the Trapshooters’ League, of 
Indiana, Bedford, Ind., writes us as follows, under date of Sept. 25: 
“The Trapshooters’ League of Indiana has this day granted to the 
Magic City Gun Club, of Muncie, Ind., a sanction for a tourna- 
ment on 17. For further information address C. E. Adam- 
son, secretary. This is a target tournament.” 





[Ocr. 6, 1900. 


i 4 


In the second contest of the Schortemeier series of team shoots 
held on Friday of last week at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, the team 
of the East Side Gun Club, of Newark, won with a score of 5&6 
out of 60. The members of the team and their scores were: 
Messrs. Steffens, 20, Feigenspan 17, and Hopkins 19. The next 
contest takes place on Oct. 9, under the auspices of the Moonachie 
Gun Club, Hackensack Bridge and Rutheriord road, N. J 


On Sept. 29 at Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia, on the 
grounds of the pores Shooting League, a match was shot be- 
tween Dr. G. D. B. Darby and Charles E. Geikler, for a purse 
of $200, the former winning by a score of 89 to 84. There was a 
wind and fair birds, with some extra good ones betimes, which 
made a reasonably good test of the skill of the contestants. 


Mr, Thomas Donley, of St. Thomas, Ont., under date of Sept. 
25, writes us as follows: “‘My fourth annual tournament at live- 
birds and targets, $1,600 guaranteed, which was to have been held 
Sept. 18-21, will take place Nov. 6, 7, 8 and 9. Programmes will ‘be 
nailed shortly. For any further information, apply to Thomas 
Jonley, St. Thomas, Ont.” 


At the tooth tournament of the Brooklyn Gun Club at Inter- 
state Park there were fifty-two participants. Mr. F. T. Moore, 
the president of the Interstate Association, presided, and the 
dinner was a success in every particular. 


In another column will be found an announcement by the Peru, 
Ind., Gun Club, in respect to its two-day live-bird shoot, Oct. 29 
and 30. High guns will govern the division of the moneys, and 
a handicap will be dawel in all events, 


The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, informs us that the 
Raleigh tournament will take place on Oct. 25, 26 and 27, instead 
of on Oct. 16 and 17. The-last day will be, devoted to live-bird 
shooting. 

R 


In the miss-and-out handicap contest for the Mauser rifle at the 
shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club at Interstate Park on Satur- 
day of last week Mr. Kryn won in a shoot-off with Mr. Daven- 


port. 
- 


At Omaha, Neb., on Thursday of last week in the contest for the 
Republic cup between Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and F. S. Parmelee 
the former won by a score of 96 to 9%. 


Bernarp Waters. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmesaurc Junction, Pa., Sept. 29.—The programme had 
two events, each at 10 birds—one for the championship of the club, 
the other for the championship of Philadelphia. There not being 
sufficient time in which to shoot the two, they were shot as one, 
the one score counting for both, Mr. H. Landis taking the honors. 
The Darby-Geikler match started at noon on the grounds, Dr. 


Darby winning by the score of 89 to 84. The scores in the club 
match follow: 








Te OC ob seaseewe 212212212110 B. McCoy.......... 2220222222 -- 
F M Hobbs........ 122222222210 J Vandergrifi ......11122111%— 9 
W_N Stevenson. ..1222222222—-10 A Felix ........... 22101221T1— 9 
PEE. acnatessct 2112122222—10 SE etka aep sntog 112°022111-—- 8 
I Van Loon....... 211222222210 O K Knowles,..... 1202*12112-— 8 
gee See 221212z211—10 Marsden .......... 0011122222 8 
Dr Darby | ..scscecd 2222222222—10 C E Geikler........ 2212120101-- 8 
«Sanford .. .--2211121212—10 B Warton.......... 0222120022-- 7 
Ridge ... .« «1222222222—10 W J Davis......... 2201101022— 7 
BPE sesuswceteu 111112112110 J Fitzgerald....... 2220001202—- 6 
S Hothersoll....... 1101211212— 9 


In shooting off the tie for the championship trophy at 3 birds 
per man, Junius Davis was the first man to drop out. In the 
second tie Stevenson, Brewer, Darby, Sanford and Ridge went 
out. In the third tie Henry and Van Loon dropped. Hobbs and 
Landis now remained, and they continued to shoot tie after tie, 
Hobbs losing his last bird in the ninth tie, Landis winning. 

The conditions of these events were: Keystone League handi- 
cap, open to members of the league only, at 10 live birds per man, 
no entrance, every Saturday afternoon at 2:45. The members are 
divided into two classes, A and B. The members of each class are 
allowed 10 points for a straight score; 9 out of 10, 6 points; 8 out 
of 10, 4 points, 

The second contest is for the grand challenge trophy emblematic 
of the championship of Philadelphia, 10 birds per man, no 
entrance. The winner on any of the dates of this match must de- 
fend on the next date against any and all who choose to challenge. 
In the event of the absence of the holder or challenger, or if 
there be no challenge on any of the scheduled dates, all resi- 
dents of Philadelphia on the grounds can compete. 

The competition started with twenty-one entries, all shooting 
from the 29yd. mark. Out of this number ten made straight scores. 


Darby vs. Geikler. 


Sept. 29.—On the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League 
to-day at Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia, an interesting match 
was shot between Dr. G. B. Darby and Mr. Charles E. 
Geikler for a purse of $200, the former winning by a score of 89 
to 84. The birds were a fairly good lot, and there was some wind 
to help make the shooting more difficult. The scores: 


Dr Darby........ 22202122221222120200222222002022222222222222222122 

89 
C E Geikler..... 00222%212222212212222220101222222221 

2222201: *2222202022--84 





Newport Gun Club. 


Newport, Vt., Sept. 26.—The second shoot of the Newport Gun 
Club was held on its grounds to-day. The weather was fine, and a 
very good number of shooters took part. Following is the score: 







Events a te a oe ew oe eC 
Targets: 5 5 10 10 10 10 10 1 10 
COINS © 5. cucdivccodicocese SCRA ABS oe 00 oet! We; ee tee 
PD cschh Shas obdeebtsoun> Bi Scat oo. 60 e6  ae 
i Asheboakswisensedensie swt ae} is can? sees 
SE Vaddbdws sh ockvevsctndeyare Ss ary BD: O-.8  9-O+e 
NS ee ae ae De Oe SER de Se ad 
ae aaa at. Si.’ ois. e aie rene oe 
Hotbrook .. oe ee ee ee 
Patterson ... Drees i. 8 Hn ae 4s 
GND ndanddsics Bee ae So8 Bua tiete 
ee ey SUBS I ad, tony Ga 
S pare 2, Oe ee ay A ce 
DE EB a0. we Be ae) 5 
oo Res . ‘ 
to ‘ve [ 
PEE soncospedavesipoddeones 3 


J. R. Axtn, Sec’y. 





Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 25:—It was an elegant day to shoot, but 
everybody was off until the afternoon, when all shot well. 


One hundred-target race, H. G. Wheeler, of Marlboro, Mass., vs. 
E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. L.: 


Wier Ga Kole WSs, Foci noes 3 2 2&4 22-8 
NED onwdersteass dulbtrs <éppenhccdenesesbredes 2 £23 2 20—89 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Wincnester, N. H., . %.—To-day’s shoot of our club has 
scores as appended. We had but a small attendance: 

Event No. 1: Nelson 22, Slate 16, Pierce 8, Lesure 15. 

Event No. 2: Lesure 22, Burbank 14, Slate 14, Nelson 19. 

Event No. 3: Nelson 22, Slate 17, Burbank 15, Lesure 2. 
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Erie Rod and Gun Club. 


Erte, Pa., Sept. 28.—The first annual tournament of the Erie 
City Rod and Gun Club terminated to-day, and was irenineet by 
all present to be a complete success. The attendance was not 
. but a more enthusiastic and gentlemanly lot of sportsmen 
it never been my good fortune to meet at one gathering be- 
fore. They were mostly gentlemen who shoot for the love of the 
sport, and come out on all occasions of this kind, bent on having 
a ome time, and I am sure are never disappointed. : 

mong the visitors present from a distance were J. S. Fanning, 
of New York, pegresening the Laflin & Rand Powder Co.; W. B. 
Crosby, of O'Fallon, Ill, with the Hunter’s Arms Co.; Jack Hallo- 
well, of Philadelphia representing. the U..M. C. €o.; Eugene 
ory, of Sistersville, . Va.,; H. D. Kirkover, Fredonia, N. 
Y.; Chas. North, J. D. Morris and F. H. Snow, of Cleveland, O.; 

oward Sergeant, sales agent for L. & R. wder; L. B. 
7. ..©- D. Harper and J. C. Taylor (Pills), of Pittsburg; 
.. ¥. mer and Jas. Atkinson, New tle, Po: J. A. McNory, 
Greenville; W. D: Taylor and H. R. Nye, of Sharon; S. W. 
Brown, of Butler, and John Dooley, of Conneaut, O. 

On the morning of the first day rain fell in torrents, but ceased 
at 9 o’clock. Dark clouds covered the sky all day long, however, 
making the light very bad; but as no wind prevailed to interfere 
with the flight of the targets this drawback did not affect the 
scores to any great extent. Crosby carried off high average 
on this day with 165 out of 170, his highest run being 81. Jack 
Fanning was second with 162 out of 170, with one run of 78. L. 
B. Fleming, of Philadelphia, was third with 160, and Jas. 
Atkinson, of New Castle, fourth with 157 out of 170. 

The second day could not have been more perfect for trap- 
shooting if made to order. The sun came out early and continued 
bright and warm throughout the day. A slight breeze came from 
the lake sufficient only to temper the warm rays of Old Sol and 
assist in making this one of those ideal balmy September days 
for which this section is noted. On this day, as the scores will 
show, some phenomenal shooting was done, not only by the pro- 
fessionals, but by our Simon-pure amateurs, several of which 
ranked above 95 per cent. Jimmie Atkinson, of New Castle, scored 
99 out of his first 100, and Harry Kirkover, of Fredonia, ran 99 
out of his last 100 shot at. Billy Crosby ain carried off high 
average on the second day with 168 out of 170. James Atkinson, 
of New Castle, was second with 167. J. S. Fanning was third 
with 166. H. D. Kirkover was fourth with 163 out of 170. The- 
prettiest shooting of the two days was witnessed in the tenth 
event, the last of the programme, when the squad composed of 
Fanning, Kirkover, Crosby, Fleming and Hallowell scored 99 out 
of 100, Crosby losing the one target, which was hard dusted. 

A pleasant feature of the tournament was the consistent shooting 
of the local boys, especially Dr. Strangway, Will Leyer, Olie 
Riblet and Seth Clover. There were thirty-four entries on each 
day. After the regular programme was finished extra events were 
shot until it was too late to continue the sport. 

The targets were thrown from a magautrap, which worked to 

erfection. All purses were divided by the Rose system, 8, 6, 4, 

, except events 4 and 10 of each day, which were class shooting, 
four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10. 

The cashier’s office was well taken care of by Chas. Van Etten 
and Geo. Blenner. The management was ably assisted by those 
two experienced and popular gentlemen, Charley North, of Cleve- 
land, and Howard Sergeant, of Pittsburg. his was the first 
effort of the new gun club, and they are so well pleased with the 
outcome that already the members are discussing plans for a more 
elaborate tournament at targets and live birds next spring. 

Following are the scores: 


First Day, Sept. 27. 










Events: 123 45 6 78 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 2015 * 1520151520 at. Broke. 
SE nosh sue istesesse 12 13 19 18 ..... 131313816 135 110 
SEE Didi cceesveicsess 10 141713 171116131217 170 14 
BAPE sdsivess ---» 12131713 181118141114 170 154 
Strangway ... ---- 131318131713 20111218 170 148 
EAE, sek sencct -15151611161317111116 1708 141 
Fanning ...... 15 14 2013 191520151418 170 162 
Kirkover ....... 1415 1714191219121119 170 152 
a SE eee 1415 20131915 20151519 170 165 
RENE 0000es 000s -- 15 12 201418 1420141419 170 160 
Hallowell --13 18 2015 201416151318 170 157 
Mallory . 141319 15121518141519 170 159 
Morris 9141814331318101415 17 141 
Harper 11 10-19 11161418141416 170 148 
Riblet 10 12 1311131518121318 170 145 
Lindsey 12101813 ..1220121315 150 125 
Atkinson 12 14 2015171413151317 170 8 157 
Shaner . 14 14 2013171517131217 170 156 
Alex .... 713171119 918101320 170 139 
Taylor 13101912 ..1116141519 150 129 
Pills - 111318 15181517151317 170 152 
Welsh « 2 Ee Ok OE oh 0a oe Sh ee 5 70 
Clover - 121315 11151311131515 170 140 
Lynch « AE og ice Be co Oe oe 90 72 
Akins -10151714..14..141415 13 113 
Nye .. - 12141612... 820141317 1580 126 
Snow oo oo oo 191419151417 106 98 
EE” pitintccuddabcdens ‘ak mul aeiwe. #2 11 16 14 14 19 85 4 
North bien 55 
Cavanaugh coves ve oa! se cas 

Mn PUREE CRGaUESeGaeede a Wisse on 6d 

rown .... 
Hayes ... 
Althof 

*Ten singles and 5 pairs. 
r Second Day, 2A 

8 Sept, 














23 45 67 8910 Shot 
15 15 2015 * 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke 
12 12 14 14 15 15 8 13 14 20 170 147 
13 15 16 14 16 15 18 13 15 18 170 153 
Ue Oe Ue Be ce. co 6 ce os se 65 50 
Weber Te Oe OF Oe cao co 00’ ce 0 65 52 
North 8 Pa 50 47 
Mallory 15 15 17 15 19 14 18 15 14 20 170 162 
Snow 15 20 14 17 15 20 14 11 18 170~—s «158 
Harper 13 16 12 15 15 17 11 14 18 170 148 
Morris 15 17 14 17 14 19 11 12 19 170 149 
Riblet 12 18 11 16 13 19 14 15 18 170 149 
Atkinson 14 20 15 20 15 18 15 15 20 170 167 
Ss 13 16 13 15 12 19 13 913 170 137 
Alex 12 1613161318121219 170 140 
Pills 131712171116111016 170 133 
Nye . 14 14 16 14 16 13 15 14 13 18 170 )=— 132 
Fanning 15 15 20 14 20 14 15 14 14 20 1700S 166 
Kirkover ....-seeeseeseee 15 14 17 14 19 15 20 15 15 2 170 =: 168 
Crosby ...cccccccccrceses 15 15 20 15 19 15 20 15 15 19 170 168 
Fleming ......scccceceees 10 12 19 14 16 14 18 14 14 2 170 157 
Hallowell .......--.-00++ 15 142013 181719151420 170 = 162 
Dooley ......c00- qicscnée = 3 13 14 16 14 18 11 12 16 170 141 
10 13 16 .. “eo 
11 16 12 18. . 
BOS EEE wc 6h 546 24:08 on Pp 
11 17 12 18 13 14 14 14 ® 155 —ts«d288’ 
Sacdeccectdaiebes denen. ds ad. 00 34M.... eee vine 
TEMEED. ace nesoesaeueee’ os Be ED dc. ce bo ge ee 
Althof ....... ; TE Ee TS ee_00 -<0. 04, 00 se 
NN ac chee chencdneees xs SLA ara hati oe nec 
Messinger . eRe eles, atliea 6s. at oe 
BEK sccsccee nL. ike anne 
lenner + WW 
*Ten singles and 5 pairs. 
Booky. 
. 
Heikes Diamond Medal. 


Daytor, O., Oct. 1—A distressing incident occurred at the eighth 
m the series of weekly shoots for the Heikes diamond medal 
on the Buckeye Gun Club grounds Friday. Andrew M. Mumma, 
one of the best among amateur trapshooters of Ohio, had shot in 
two matches of 25 targets each, scoring 20 and 21, when Harry 
Dill remarked to him, “Andy, you are becoming very pale; are 

sick?” “No,” was the response; “I never felt better in my 

but my eyes seem wabbly and I don’t see good.” Andy 
bat! his eyes, and showing signs of distress sat down just as 
Dr. Salisbury, who was in the match, came to his aid. Andy was 
at that moment stricken with paralysis, his brain and entire 
right side being aff sufferer was taken home in the 
gmbulance, was relieved of distress, and has recovered strength 


? 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


of mind and use of limbs, so that physicians say he will recover 
entirely. Z 

The incident sto; the shoot, and the committee declared _all 
scores off, posiponing. the contest until Friday of this week. The 
scores up to the moment of interruption stood: 

First match: Mumma 20, Miller 23, wane 20, Herbert 18, 
nae a, pe a 21, Craig 17, Altick 19, Ponice 14, 
+ Segond match: Mumma # ar 23, Wampler 17, Herbert 20, 

indemuth 16, Ponice 16, Tippy r 
ace et a5 geve Miller broke 13, Altick 12, Wampler 8, 

erbert 7, win 

During the afternoon Miller broke 133 out of 150, Herbert 114, 
Wampler 112. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Schortemeier—Webber Shoots. 5 


Brooklyn, L. I., Sept. 28—The_ second of the series of the 
shoots managed by Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. 
Webber was held at Dexter Park under the auspices of the 
Greater New York Gun Club. Five teams competed, and the 
East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., was the victor with the 
excellent score of 56 out of a possible 60. The conditions were 20 
birds per man, three men to a team, and members of any 
organized gun club in the United States were eligible. 

Emerald Gun Club No. 1 
Was AMS 6.5 i veto eccse eden thieteeddes 22222222220222222222-—19 
Remsen ..... pdécglendoceeciseaateds 
Dr O’Conneil 















Morey ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccesoces 
Gaughen 12222020 
EAE nc cncscvdcasericpsescaccessocence . -2002*20222200122**20—11—48 
Medicus Gun Club. 
Te EGO. acu cdccces -.22220222202222222202—17 
De. Bilder a6. .cce 022120121 20122212222—17 
Wet WOES is cepcuvectoncescnecccastacmube 22222222222222222222—: 
East Side Gun Club. 
SOMONE. 5h ve vcicdevadecevessvcaseds éeusivess 11111111211211212122—20 
FRMORIIE, oc ccnrncvicenecesdocavceoscsces 222°0222220222222222—17 
PIED picacindvdsccunctanmureies « «+ 0+12110222122211222221—19—56 
Emerald Gun Club No. 2. 
TEAM «dnc cececveviceecesbecesessscaddcedse « » -122202221*110*222022—15 
Schoverling « « -0"222002222202202222—14 
SOMBIE ic vs cane setncvcdvncsesesces eeeede 12211112121212112111—20—49 


Sweepstakes: 





Dr O’Connell, 30 12121212—8 
Pr eS eee sidaada 22212202—7 
SS errr 22222212—8 02221112—7 
De | Hudaom, 82 o. icc. cccceccees 11011222—7 
Schoverling, 27.......ccccccces 21222222—8 
Remsen, DD.....ccccccccccccccccccccacccces 22022122—7 
J Hopkins, 28......-.ccceescccceveseveneees 02212212—7 
PR acc hcdavcasccddveccesccessnssees 11212221—8 
Weide, Wiscisccisvcscccoscccceovceses 22221202—7 
Morfey, 88......ccccccccccccccccccccccceses ecccece 22222222—8 
Feigenspan, 30 .....cccccccccccecccccccsces covcees 22222202—7 
MA, Wicks eck iitercvsncdcerccstscersvevece, covegee 20120202—5 

22222222—8 


Gaughen, 99.......ccccccccccccescessoceee iS, wonegeie 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Sept. 29.—The shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club to-day was quite well attended. Two 10-bird events, $3 
entrance, were shot, and high guns governed the division of the 
moneys. 

In ‘the Mauser rifle miss-and-out handicap contest Mr. Kryn 
won. The scores follow: 

Ten birds, $8, high guns: 


FA T, Boesceceese 0201122122— 8. Wynn, 29........... 1221111212—10 
Jacks, 28 ....ccceeee 1112222122—10 1; Hopkins, 29...1112101202— 8 
Wood, 2B ....cccaee 2111212122—10 amilton, 28....... 0112122121— 9 
Davenport, 30...... 2222011122— 9 Martin, 28......... 01212*1221— 8 


W Hopkins, 28.....22122121*2— 9 
High guns, 10 birds, $3: ; 
Jacks, 20.......sc0es 0111011101— 7 B Hopkins, 28...22*2111212— 9 
PA T, Bicccccceves 2222221202— 9 Keller, 28........ 2*22222%22— 8 
W Hopkins, 28..... 1021112*12— 8 ih 
Mauser rifle $5 miss-and-out handicap. The figures after the 
names denote misses allowed as kills: 








FOR, FD, Bis ccvccccsccnccsaceseccccsocccteseosoes 

Lan ph Ea 
+ Hamilton, 3, 28 

eM aveccadscdéenkkebene 

Bravenet; 2; WD. od civcccvcsdiecs Seccuctectsusees 2221221111111121112122 
DUM RE Bice i cde cstssdvdvececdecdsecs coucacopan ll 

J Hopkins, 2, 29 2222*w 

Marshall, 3, 28........ qetdasdennddowutads 12*12210211110 
Pe, Be iii a vecncdeesiccsddavvoudesocuree 212222222221 w 

Hirye, 8) Wen cciieccccccsecccocesccvccousevecsivas *121220212221212222222 
GE Bh ais vc 8 cha ccddaddinaacukocctuavustees 22*22222210 


Davenport and Kryn shot off miss-and-out and Kryn won. 





Zanesville Tournament. 


ZANESVILLE, O., Sept. 24.—The annual tournament of the Zanes- 
ville, O., Gun Club was held Sept. 19 and 20 at the County 
Fair grounds, which were ideal ones for the purpose, being 
large and commodious, with ample seating capacity and shelter 
from sun and rain. The numerous tents erected by the different 
clubs present were very tastefully serena In the foreground 
appeared one magautrap and two sets of expert traps, and with 
three squads up an ideal picture was presented, and so beautifully 
set that even old professional tournament rounders and experts 
loudly expressed their admiration. The management under the 
direction of Mr. Geo. R. Haswell, of Circleville, O., was almost 
perfect. The shooting as a whole was high class; in fact, every 
one was so well pleased that he could not help but be jolly, 
which made it pleasant to all; 19,000 targets were thrown the first 
oy, and 6,000 the second, rain —s greatly the second day. 

from the register it was ascertained there were 112 different 
marksmen present ae the two days, 86 being booked at one 
time, the most notable being Rolla O. Heikes, R. L. Trimble, 
Frank Alkire, Luther Squires, R. S. Waddell, Tom Bibbee, C. O. 
Smith, T. Mowrey, D. Smith, Barber, Young, Ward, Bair, French, 
Purbaugh, Ed and Tad Shafer, and the celebrated Sistersville, W. 
Va., team, consisting of T. E. Mallory, S. T. Mallory, Ed O. Bower 
(Dade), J. F. Mallory and W. Smith, and ninety-five lessér lights. 

Of the shooting in general too much cannot be said, but no 
matter how excellent, that of the Sistersville team as a whole 
stands out boldly and clear as par-excellent, T. E. Mallory stand- 
ing at the head with the high average of .936, and W. Smith with 
‘84 the lowest, the five having made a general average of .912. 
Heikes, Trimble, Squires and Alkire standing at 2lyds. made the 
following averages the first day, which were considered good, as 
the targets were thrown = Wyds: Heikes 79, Trimble 88, 
Squires 84, Alkire 86. The following day these experts ai 16yds. 
made the following averages: Heikes 88, Trimble 89, Squires 89, 
Alkire 94. 

The tournament financially was closed up with promptness and 
dispatch, and left a goodly sum on the right side of the ledger. 

ollowing are the scores for first day: 






Events: 12346567 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 2 15 10 15 2 10 15 10 15 10 
T E Mallory - 914..144914.. 9138 91410 
Sid - Mallory - 814..12 914.. 913 91410 
F Mallory - 84..10 914..1014 81410- 
ME vinduwcsacbeiwabssee - 913..1310%.. 1012 9n 9 
W A Smith - 713..N01.. $1112 9 
© CB cccccdsvssctepsccs - 714..1 811... 914410011 7 
ES NE = Ee ee ee 813 ..12 913..1015 618 9 
MONEE oi cn2cdsccicisiesesee - 74..60U.. 8131013 8 
BERGE cc vcccccvevedocsievese - 8H .. BBD. Wi. tow < 

WOO pr cesesscscassuseccee - 813..12 811... 811 610 8 
OPS ceicrceeveccecss 613..10 913.. 714 613 7 
Park 6.cccccxeus Sin Badly cbeee 2 Le a Poe on ee 
ee ore Pe ae PR I ee 
Yaherling .ccccqescdocceccces OPP oe: BB ce: oe: Tike See 
Ratti. <.cubskinsenkisebeae 816 ..111015.. 913 91310 
Young .... 710..12 912..1014 914 6 
Ward ..... 912..144 914.. 912 814 9 
French 814..13 611.. 910 918 ¢€ 
WHMIS ocGcitcece ccatesatees bedexs ore 814..13 9 9.. WDISIBL 9 
Bair issccsccscevseveccecevesseeses OM oe OW SM... 73 Oe gs 


. 
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Trimble ......... Aneenanas 
PURE cccccccccoccccccccccccsesosoe 
taeda cieocnuedsasanceveaee 
Pe ivntses cadeendevoccess pa 


© GeiBicccccccccscccccss saquunece 
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Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Tue Lewistown Gun Club members held a very enjoyable com- 
— medal shoot on Sept. 21. E. Griffith and H. W. 

asters chose ten men each, and it was agreed that the captain 
of winning team purchase a medal. The score, however, resulted 
in a draw, and will be shot off in another match. The average 
for the twenty contestants was but a fraction short of 69 per cent., 
which is a very good showing indeed. The boys are shooting 
regularly once a week, and taking a lively interest. Scores follow: 








: Team No. 1. 
R E Griffith......cccccccccoece madeds ©1011110111111111111110111—22 
‘ SL ot nemnaenen « « 60100011111111110111101111—22 
Oe, Oe pe cc ncthoncikecccsaua 1011111111110011111111111—22 
W. Sc wecseike«s eee eee eee 0O1111111111111110101T1111—22 
C V Groat.......2.+4. +e eeeeee«00010111111011111011111101—19 
S H Gustine......... +» -1111000111111111001101001—17 
It EE avibnsiesence ° +» -0100110011110000111110111—15 
Wer Be ap dézecadad aad —14 
W Strode ...ccccccce oa + +++ -1101100011001001001000100—10 


J F Arundale.. eesecescececeseeeess+d110100100001000010100000— 8—171 
Butler not being present he was paired with Rhodes to even up 
the teams, 
Team No. 2. 


H W Masters...........00eeee00++-10011000001101011 —I5 
W_G Sharretts......... oii? 


DR PERE, ccccccccccece 
FM _........ 
Tt UR csanaduaganccceeee 









BE BeWs .ccccccccccccccce 0011111010011110011110111—17 
W_H Rhodes.......... 1100010101110010111011010—14 
iJ sae 0001011101101110100001111—14 
_Hill..... -0011111101001011101111100—16 
N Painter...... oe 0000000 060100110010111010110011100—13—171 
Ptasa Gun Club, 


In the Piasa Gan Club competition, Sept. 22, E. M. Gaddis, a 
new member, won the W. C. Co, handicap medal on 30 straight, 
-: C. Riehl won the president’s meda! on a score of 45 out 
° 


Lewistown Gun Club. 


Below are the scores of the team shoot of our club, held on our 
grounds, Friday afternoon, Sept. 28. 

The affair was of unusual interest locally on account of the shoot 
a week previous, when the same teams shot a race and tied, the 
scores being 171 each. 

While the boys did not score quite as high this time—for quite 
good reasons, too, in most cases—yet, taken as a club, the scores 
are all right. Griffith’s team won out on the score of 160 to 
Master’s team’s 147. 

As a result of this shoot the club will have a fine handicap medal 
os given by the losing team, to be competed for by club mem- 

The club already has a gold medal for the best score, but this 
handicap medal gives every member a chance to win. 

The club has leased new grounds, consisting of three acres, and 
will fence it, build a club house, score sheds, and put in’ live-bird 
traps. The traps will face northeast and have a fine open back- 
ground, with on interfere with the view of the targets. 
_This club cannot beaten for membership and interest, con- 
sidering the size of the town. It has been organized for seven 
years, and has kept interest pretty lively during that time. 

_The boys shoot once each week—on Friday afternoons—and 
vigtiog Same He, mode ' welcome. 

‘ ¢ success of the club is largely attributable to the fact that 
in practice shoots the members shoot for targets only, and do not 
have any purses, which will discourage the new members quicker 
- anyt ing ene ae them to drop out. 

cretary McCumber announces a one-da 
be given some time next month, a 

Team No. 1 R. E. Griffith 17, L 

eam No, 1—R, E, Griffith 17, L. Gray 23, C. V. Groat 15, 
H. H. McCumber 22, W. C. Purdy 14, Jas. Arundale 13, S. H. 
Gustine 15, H. Grier 13, W. Strode 10, *Butler 18; total 160. 

But not bein; ‘esent was paired with Rhodes to even teams. 

Team No. 2-H. W. Masters 12, J. R. Maguire 19, F. M. Love 
15, Ww. G. Sharretts +. W. H. Rhodes 18, Dr. W. S. Strode 17, 
J. J; neome 13, H. B. Hill 13, N, Painter 7, H. W. Belts 15; 

The Peoria-Pekin Twin City Gum Club announces a tw. 
target and live-bird shoot, Oct. 9 and 10. The tourney will be 
open to all comers. Targets will be thrown from three expert 
vm on Sergeant system, at 1 cent each. There are twelve target 
and three live bird events scheduled for each day. 

The Piasa Gun Club the following scores 
: Gaddis 29, 


2: 
Handicap medal Riehl 
Schiess 27, Gaskins Fam Cane - 
President’s medal: Riehl 45, Lane 45, Howell 44, Gaddis %, 


Sievenbout, Week 1, Lane 0. 


: F. C. Rrewt. 
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Baltimore Live-Bird Tournament. . 


Tue managers of the Baltimore live-bird tournament, Messrs. J. 
Malone and H. P. Collins, set forth as follows: 

“In presenting this programme of our live-bird tournament, Oct. 
23, 24 and 25, we feel that it is not mecessary to state that all 
pooraes and guarantees contained therein will be carried out to 
the letter. 

“Observing that there was no sttictly live-bird tournament of 
any magnitude scheduled in the Eastern section of the country for 
the fall of 1900, and believing there are enough live-bird shooters 
to properly support such an event, we have undertaken the task 
of giving a three days’ purely live-bird tournament. , 

AD order that our programme may be particularly attractive, we 
have received permission from Messrs. E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
& Co., of Wilmington, Del., to offer in open competition their 
Dupont smokeless powder championship trophy, as the principal 
event of the tournament. This trophy has been shot for a greater 
number of times than any other live-bird trophy in existence. 

“We have endeavored to present a programme the several 
events of which, entrance moneys, price of birds, handicaps, etc., 
will recommend itself to the live-bird shots throughout the country, 
and enable those who know how to and can shoot to land on the 
profit side by a large majority. ; . 

“The tournament will be held on the grounds of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association. These grounds are well known to a very 
large number of the live-bird shooters throughout the entire 
country, and by many it is said they are as fast as any in the 
land. They are located on the Pimlico road, about 20 minutes 
ride from the center of the city, and are easily reached by electric 
cars. 

“To reach the grounds, take either the Linden avenue or Druid 
Hill avenue cars to the terminus at Druid Hill Park, and transfe: 
to either Pikesville, Electric Park or West Arlington car, which 
leaves the park every 15 minutes. ° 

Notes for Shooters.—Headquarters will be at Carrollton Hotel. 
Two sets of King ground traps will be in use, and birds will be 
trapped at 25 cents. All ties, except for the Dupont trophy cup, 
will not be shot off, but must be divided. Please advise us at your 
earliest convenience if we can expect you to be present. Ship your 
shells in care of H. P. Collins, 22 S. Calvert street, and they will 
be delivered on the grounds. If you ship them by freight, mail 
Mr. Collins the bill of lading, or you may not receive your shells 
in time for the tournament. Shooting will begin promptly at 10 
o’clock each day. First-class hand-loaded shells for sale on the 
grounds. . ’ d . 

“Mr. James R. Malone needs no introduction to live-bird shoot- 
ers, and he will attend to furnishing the birds throughout the 
tournament, and as he has had several years’ experience in the 
handling of birds he will see to providing the very strongest and 
best flyers that money can procure. 


First Day, Oct. 23. 


“The events are: . J 
“Baltimore Introductory, 7 birds, entrance, bird included; 
S0yds. rise. Three moneys—50, 30 and 20 per cent. High guns. 
Ties in this event will not be shot cff, but must be divided. 
“Suburban Sweepstakes, 10 birds, $10 entrance, birds included; 
30yds. rise. Four moneys—30, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. ae guns. 
Ties in this event will not be shot off, but must be divided. 5 
“Pimlico Handicap, 15, birds, $15 entrance, birds included; handi- 
caps, 25 to 32yds., and the handicaps which contestants receive in 
the Dupont cup event will govern in this event. High guns. Six 
moneys—30, 20, 15, 13, 12 and 10 per cent. Ties in this event will 
not be shot off, but must be divided. j 
“‘Miss-and-out: Time permitting, miss-and-out events will be shot 


at $5 entrance. 
Second Day, Oct. 24. 


“Dupont Smokeless Powder Championship trophy: Open to the 
world, $500 guaranteed and all surplus added to the _ purse. 
I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., offer for con- 
test their magnificent trophy. The contest is open to the world, 
and the conditions are as follows: 25 live birds, $25 entrance, 
birds extra; handicaps 25 to 32yds, inclusive; three moneys-- 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. Class shooting. , 

“Division of money in the Dupont Smokeless Powder Champion- 
ship event: The managers guarantee in this event, and all 
entries in excess of twenty will be added to the purse and divided 
in accordance with the above conditions. In addition to first 
money, the winner of same is declared the winner of the sterling 
trophy, and will hold same, subject to the rules herein published 
oon governing holder and future individual contests. All ties 
for first place in this event will be shot off in series of 5 birds 
yer man until the winner of the cup is declared. Regular entries 
oe the Dupont trophy cup event will close at 12 o'clock noon, 
Tuesday, Oct. 23, which must be accompanied by a $10 forfeit; 
but post entries may be made up to the time the last man fires 
at his second bird by paying $30. Advance entries may be made 
by mailing check for $10 to H. P. Collins, 22 South Calvert street, 
Baltimore, Md., acknowledgment of which will be made promptly 


Third Day, Oct. 25. 


“Consolation Handicap, $50 added; 20 birds, $20 entrance, birds 
included, and $50 added’ Six moneys—30, 20, 15, 18, 12 and 10 
per cent. High guns. Handicaps, 25 to 32yds. : 
“Miss-and-out events will be arranged to suit the shooters, time 
permitting. - 
“This tournament will be under the personal supervision and 
management of J. R. Malone and H. P. Collins.” 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
E C Race Postponed. 


Curcaco, Ill., Sept. 26.—Messrs. Fred Gilbert and Eddie Bing- 
ham paid the Forrest AND STREAM office a visit this week, and 
Fred at the time mentioned the change of date in the race between 
himself and Billy Crosby for the E C cup, which was set for Fri- 
day of this week at Watson’s Park. “Crosby was very kind with 
me at one time in postponing a match that we had on,” said he, 
“and of course I feel like doing as much for him. He suggested 
that it would be more convenient to him if I would agree to set 
the E C date on until after Elmer Neal’s tournament, and I have 
written him that I will do so, and have named Oct. 9 and Wat- 
son’s Park, Chicago, as the time and place. This will give me 
time to get around here after my races with Jimmie Elliott at 
Kansas City, which are set for Oct. 2 and 3.” 


Status of All the Trophies. 


All the open trophies are in the hands of Western men, and it 
seems that they are changing hands among the select few who are 
in the trophy trust. To-morroy, Sept. 27, at Omaha, Jim Elliott 
shoots Frank Parmelee for the St. Louis Republic ome. On Oct, 2 
Gilbert shoots Elhott for the Dupont trophy at Kansas* City. 
On Oct. 3 the same men meet again for the Ssentinen's Review 
trophy. Gilbert challenges Elliott for the cast iron badge, but 
Elhott has not yet set the date for that shoot. On Oct. 9 Gilbert 
and Crosby meet here for the F. C cup. 


Denison Shoot. 


The Deaison, Ia., shoot, Sept. 19-20, was a success in the face 
of bad weather, and all who attended went away satisfied. The 
local men entertained the visitors royally. The out-oktown men 
were White, of Schaler; Hughes, of Fonda; Klein, of Spirit Lake; 
Baughman, McGaw, Knobby and Brunning, of Breda; Schmelzer, 
of Omaha; Mitchell and Selee, of Perry; Welch and Cress, of 
Wall Lake. A couple of dozen shooters in all took part, the 
scores of the two days being as below: 


First Day, Sept. 19. 


Events: 223. ¢ O'S" _F' 2.9 
argets: 0 1 15 2 145 6 15 W 15 15 
White 9 Sako Tat cxBaks ee 10 13 2 14 13 14 16 1 12 
SOR eee oe ee ee 2S Oe 
RNG Ss cba cgdacosdbacdisves 6M BYVNUuU LL ww 
Sere. Bh Ss Sean Gc ape s's 9 13 14 14 12 3 16 10 12 
MAT Ro aR S a Ob adecwcdspin’ 7 M4 4 6b H 16 13 «(18 
Ne i werk ch. peabvekoeene 6 sn wb B 8 -. 9 B11 
Ba’ St, bee hones Gake cent 783 ll 1% 12 Ir 10 9 
DEMME. Ccbb us Coeds ds va tbecdves TBS We Ete. Ge, 
SRE: <u hikes dsaesuhne= vas 6 lB RuNR DW hu 
MGM. ckbe vocab toucvses dees 8 wuts +1 lr | Bw 8 
Brunning .........-.+s.+.0+-+- i; 6 wu $ J 8 
Techs tik a bait serene Wane iv, er Me 

















Faurs ........ BO. 3h ice). 40 (Ie cs ot 
Christensen 61BwWIBLRawBM.. 
oover Ce Os on os: bk eons aot ae 
hm: 42 2 2 il 123 Ut 8 13 10 
Mitchell INU BU’NB BLU LY 
DOD, odilegichs saw csndksnestieeste 71 1338 9 00 9 16 WW 14 
Youn bed. oot ME ber connie Teer ed 
Welch oe oa wn » 
Cress . Boi ste ite es: ae ioe, ee, Se 
Campbell .......... i wasdpabicee ie ine. Oe & epnbe bs. 1.9. oe 
iymae pidly ath oniehdbpdpcbernce Fe anth jbo ebb Ot be. Roce EL a 
OE, MEET ccys cone shGiesae one Bis’ Gy. © >>. DO Sette istae tee eee 
*Live birds. 
Second Day, Sept 20. 
Events: 2. 2 2 ee Se ae 
Targets: 1 2 15 16 15 15 10 16 25 *15 
White ... 122 19 13 14 14 «10 10 14 Btw 
Hughes B9M 6b MM 8 ti OB 
Sibbert 28. cee be oc ae ae xe 
Klein 15 18 1412 13147 1h Ww 17 
Meeres BIYIUMUMHRH &gSnA 8 
oe ee re ee eee BllMWRB iB 8 BWM 
Tanner 10 19 12 13 10 122 8 10 2... 
Goff :.... 0 -46.199:33 DT. Bie is 
SS ae os og Sb) 484ide > bet Se 
Christensen . so BB, OB a BB OB Be. Se Se 
Hoover ...... Sei is  - 
Mitchell ... BAKE § uw I¥BB 
Young .. ae 3410 56... & 
Welch ... - 01 144i Ww 5 3 
Cress ...... bo. Oy > ee a ee ea ke 
Campbell ... oh. Balhae “On Okt a6 Vad Bil 
Ed Tanner ing. De ee. tse GE Ea yee ee ee 
5 Wa owmewme sae. a ease Ne pe ee ae 
Pr > RYROBHNBOIHB.. 
Ingums oe ae Ce ee ob Se 
Dean i 22 12 
ree om 15 
ds. 
E. Hoven. 


Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, IIl. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the twenty-second and last 
trophy shoot of the series. Hicks won Class A medal on a score 
of 24. Eaton won Class B medal on 23, and Pollard Class C on 
22. This closes the target shooting season on our grounds, and 
next week we start on live pigeons, and will shoot every week 
until further notice. The trophy shoots will be held on the 
second and fourth Saturdays of each month. Distance handicap, 
only 10-bird events. Other Saturdays will be specials: 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 


McGowan 1100100111011110011000111—15 
C T Keck - --1111000101010010101010100—12 
Northcott - -1011111110110111101111111—21 
Dr Meek 1111011111110111110111111—22 





DETD TROD 02 00cesvtovcedsesconsccecessees 1111011001101111011010110—17 
1111013011011110011110111—19 
« -120111111110111T111111111—23 
1111111110111101111111011—22 














ED: a5bvichbtcncessedonuebeedennssdel 0111111011101111111101111—21 
MET Svocvniespseehsetcdwancsapeense - 0001110011100010110100100—11 
T Eaton .... - -1111111111111110111110111—23 
E W Eaton... . . - 0001100111101010011010001—12 

SUEEnnbenesedvvsonssousthsaghvadereoeen 0111011110111111111111111—22 

WT Slinccanecevcpovbovetedecenapedenie 1101111111101111010119111—20 
EME. wetdd bund odecdocsdcsvantesedvdoteen 1191111011110011111111100—19 
SOO cash casvecsdccoenechdeboctobuSoen 1110011001101101011101001—15 
DE ~.capceesvoornenbopehubogespenel 0010010011000010010111011—11 
L Wolf...... pnvacccbesewpsepodbvobesbouse 1110000011011010100011000—11 
Mi REED posonenadabocentanepsvcbbseon sent 1999111111111111111111110—24 

Sweepstakes: , 

Targets: 15 10 Sp 15 15 10 Targets: 15 T0 5p 15 15 10 
P McGowan... 5 5 see 8 8 86 9 Pi3 9 8 
CE ER 00 aay ee 2 oO eee 76810 5 
Northcott ...: ook ee eee 8° OR as x. 
Mrs Shaw...... 9 8 Se 8 5 13 1410 
Dr Shaw....... 1 72 D.. .. GerGeer -isccrce oo Dvn bb cc 
R Kuss 12 56 81613 8 ‘Delano ............ 4413 4 
Pollard 14410 71113... McDonald ....... .. on a’. 
Richards ...... 122 8 81315... Hicks .. a ee 
Thomas ........ SD BOL Se. o>. BOE OUR: cocces. once os acter © 

Dr. W. Meek, Sec’y. 





Dixie Gun Club Tournament. 


PrEnsacota, Fla., Sept. 24—The tournament of the Dixie Gun 
Club, held Sept. 19 and 20, was a success, in spite of the non- 
attendance of outside shooters, but four being present, viz.: M. 
Kaufman, of Peters Cartridge Co.; A. H. Fox, of the Winchester 
Arms Co.; H. P. Collins, representing the Hazard and Dupont 
powder companies, and Mr. .J. T. Skelly, of the L. & R. Co. 
These four hoboes were mifch in evidence, and made up in qualit 
what they lacked in numbers. A. H. Fox won general average wit 
his Winchester gun. Forbes won amateur average, shooting a 
Winchester, as did Muldoon, who won second average on second 
day. Welles; who won second average on the first day, shot a 
Lefever. Mr. Skelly did not get here until morning of the second 
day, and, though badly worsted from his all night ride, shot the 
programme out. After the tournament the hoboes and several of 
the Dixies made a trip around the bay on Mr. T. E. Welles’ launch, 
which he kindly placed at their disposal. 

Scores of the seventh annual tournament of the Dixie Gun Club, 
Sept. 19 and 20, at Kuppfrian’s Park, follow: 


First Day, Sept. 19. 
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Targets Broke. Lost. Total. 
SE I ices binecesk dus 120 140 
Be Oy Se Sea 116 140 
eS! ee 108 140 
T E Welles.... 140 
V J Vidal...... 102 140 


M A Dubuison. 
Geo Turton.... 
*H P Collins... 


: SRASBSSSERe 
BRR 

: ABARBKBLS 
5 


; Shakoothobahh 
: BR RabratoatSeh both 


_ 
: akERaansaoteSowekhREbak 
t anno SEE Rite 


: Hottoam aera aS 
; co-sne «at! coft cobs sebeue 
> BoB RS RR Rom ae SBa 









co. 
eeeshhe tenes an 14 17 10 21 
Leib nen eyabenes cakes =. ba ee 
13 11 15 > 
6ll.. : 
17 12 19 
0 817 
Geo Randolph.. a ene 
W S Norman... ne 
A C Blount......... see, a0 ce es 00 b4 an 
Pasa penceanes bal ma oh) #e 14 15 
. hs cimnsschdes: ot rt. 0% 3s Baa cours 
POG pos eedocBececesbees Se Ketbecae Me oe ie. ae 


*Denotes manufacturers’ agents, who shot for price of targets 
and birds only. : ; 

Eyent No. 5, 10 live birds, 28yds., five traps, $7.50 entrance, 
divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: , 





13 as “O11 

Wr Abbott”. -Sanathinibe 
*Denotes manufacturers’ agents, who shot for price of targets 

and” birds only. 


‘ites “ua 
B Forbes... 18 Randolph .10 


*A H Fox-TMLINIIN0—17 *H Collins) se 
*Kaufman - —ll W Yates....0 =— 
V- Fulcher. 11110 —4 V Vidal....0 =0 
J Muldon, .21 —2 Po ne 


*Denotes manufacturers’ agents, who shot for price of targets 
“Furee evens, 06 ausihhic taille aontase 04} Ht Law h ko,” 
a ist: ona’ . H. u *0., 

won b ie, Second: average, 250 singe Smokeless stealle. 
di by Peters Cartridge Co., won by Welles, High score 


event No. 4, artot “Alert,” donated by Forest aAnp STREAM, 
wen by Forbes. High score event No. 9, leather gun case, won 
by Randolph. 


Second Day, Sept. 20. 






Events: 1234678 9 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 15 15 25 Broke. Lost. Total. 
BEER Sogocthcsst co dasne 13 1813 18 14131324 12% 14 140 
TE “adows -1518131814151318 Wi 16 140 
Muldon -RUBBBBnSB 117 28 14 

elies . -RBRIIB412B U6 w 140 
‘furton - SBUNWMUND 1s W@W 140 

‘ulcher -- 413121410151219 I 2 14 

Mr \ cebess - Bi $444 1319 107 33 140 
*Kaufman - 91610 15 1112 1019 102 38 140 
Beers ...... - 9141211 13131017 9 41 14 
Yates - $1111611 9 921 99 41 140 
Robinson . 9 91212 91118 15 9 8 14 
*Collins - 912 612 8 911% 8 58 14 
*Skelly -113 7i1 610 914 81 59 140 
Bruce 10... 91610 141419 92 2 120 
Norman oo 8 ae oa SRG oi, ~6 poe 
Hoéten -« 92%... 
Stone ao \'gh a 
Hyer .. wba ks of ps. 6 tee bs “ae 
ND. capeng oon antias Ack cx vs be Wb%Ge Ce 


*Denotes manufacturers’ agents, who shot for price of targets 
and birds only. 

First chee 500 Smokeless shells, won by B. Forbes. Second 
average, 250 +E? Smokeless shells, donated by Peters Cartridge 
Co., won by J. M. Muldon. High score event No. 2, pneumatic 
recoil pad, donated by J. H. Winters, Clinton, Mo., won by 
T. E. Welles. High score event No. 4, one pair leggins, won by 
Gee. Se, High score event No, 9, hunting coat, won by 

. Forbes. 





Event No. 5, 10 live birds, 28yds., entrance $7.50: . 
NRO: vcnenvckavat 1121111111—10 ‘*Kaufman ......... 2221210022— 8 
DED corcbsencavebs 212212112110 Vidal ............+. 2120121010— 7 

ME avccbarsndnenle 222212222110 *Collins 
TMECOR. vaccccscceve 2222* 9 Randolph 
EGR. nerves cine gu 1122210112— 9 Robinson 
, “aes 2211210112— 9 Hyer ............+. 
P< *asseveneebe *211121121—. 9 Turner ..........00 

BEATA cccccvessics 122112211*— 9 Zelius 
BPOUUROD » adc cen ec 1*11212111— 9 *Skelly ............. 
ee 202*121122— 8 


*Denotes manufacturers’ agents, who shot for price of targets 
and birds only. 


Extra live-bird event, 10 birds, entrance $4: 


ND cisvg others 2211222122—10 Muldon ........... 1221001121— 8 
MEE. widitions ocaaen 1111211211—10 Vidal .............. 0202221022— 7 
PE. obpceeceut 112112122110 Robinson .......... 0102210111— 7 
Fulcher ......0++0¢ 222221211110 Stone .............0 2020200111— 6 
EE cacpeapeesta 2210221112— 9 Randolph ......... *122001011— 6 
*Kaufman ......... EME. cGeevececonad 0000210001— 3 
TE, phoeosnse sae 1110302111— 9 Bruce ............. 10*0012000— 3 
MEY washsesnaseae 1102211111— 9 Blount ............ 0002111001— 5 
*Denotes manufacturers’ agents, who shot for price of targets 
and birds only. Cor. Secy. 





Peru Gun Club’s Tournament. 


Peru, Ind.—Editor Forest and Stream: Owing to the interest 


. displayed and the large number of entries in the live-bird events 


at our last spring tournament the Peru Gun Club has decided 
to give a two-day tournament on Oct. 29 and 30, which will be 
devoted entirely to live-bird shooting. 

_ In this tournament the Peru Gun Club will attempt something 
in the way of division of prreen, which has hardly as yet been 
attempted by any gun club outside the larger cities. It is well 
known to almost every sportsman in the country who has taken an 
interest in pigeon shooting that the method of division of purses 
most in vogue at the present time—i. e., the percentage system— 
is most unsatisfactory. The amount of the entrance in most all 
live-bird events is entirely too large a sum to risk, when the 
chances are that nothing will be won even if the shooter scores all 
his birds. Unless the race be a long one or the birds an unusual 
lot it is indeed rare under this system that a straight score pays 
more than the entrance. The Peru Gun Club has therefore de- 
cided to make every race a handicap race from 26 to 22yds., 
open to all, and every purse will be divided, high guns. 

The races first day will be short, and, as stated above, all will 
have a handicap, and the purses divided two high guns to every 
five entries. 

The second day’s programme will consist of one event at 25 
birds, $20 entrance, pm divided as on first day. 

Programmes will be out about Oct. 15, and can be had by ad- 
dressing Chas, Bruck, the secretary, or the undersigned. 


Heap. 





National Gun Club. 


Mi.waukeg, Sept. 28.—Herewith find scores of the monthly live- 
bird shoot of the National Gun Club, held at National Park to-day: 





Bagart -2220101120 
Stuth -0002111122 
Thomas 
ush 2221200102 
ER 0101121211 
SEE sichcepnensciaenain 
OD cavindesoucted 0121222121 
ERR 1100012002 
ME  chesedcbeoutnn 1010210002 
BREED ‘cissvarasemnasel 1121010112 
NG i ccade cnmhande -1012221212 
EE hve cindcocestal 2112212212 
MOORS  seccisceisesesa 1212121121 
Serer: 1110112111 





Linpizy Coxtins, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
“Hunting and Fishing in the South.” 


A. book descriptive of the best localities in the South for various 
kinds of game and fish. The game laws of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Mississippi, the States = by the Southern Railway. For 
all information call at Ticket Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
“ Alex S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York city. 





Mr. Fred Sauter, of 3 North William street, New York, has 
recently received a large shipment of elk, deer, caribou and an- 
telope horns, —— ee are some v fine specimens. Mr. 
Sauter also has on id a great variety of birds, animals, game 
heads, panels, etc., which make an interesting exhibit. Hi 
vertisement appears in another column.—Adv. 





The Stevens Arms Co. has recently brought out a new éaliber 
J 120 target rifie, which has met with favor in the hands of 
. H. MS riflemen, 


Ths Union Metalic Carsldge Cor bon ade eatge bs 
ic a to 
this and their expert, Mr. U. M. C. Thomas, : 


| 


a success, having secured some remarkable targets with 
the .28cal. gun—Adv. 


The ing of and deer fieads i 
y. of Howland, tnidersige of 1M Si, avenue,” 
ano slaw sibel ye FB a Fe 

will be found elsewh in this paper. Ado. . 


pro- 
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t 
fie 
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